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ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


(INCLUDING RAILWAY ACCIDENTS), 


MAY NOW BE EFFECTED WITH THE : 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS :— 

















ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
Sum Insvrep In CASE | WEEKLY ALLOWANCE 
Cu. = Crass II. or Deats. _ For Ingory. 
Orprvany Risks. Hazarpovus Risks. 
os aa & £ £s. d. 
10 0 16 0 100 15 0 
*-100 112 0 250 110 0 
115 O 3 3 0 500 3.00 
300 5 56 0 1,000 6 0 0 














Class I.—Ordinary Risks are those of the Public generally ; Pro- 
fessional Men, Merchants, and most Shopkeepers or Tradesmen. 


Class Il.—Hazardous Risks are those incurred by Architects’ 
Builders, Civil Engineers, Cattle Dealers, Licensed Victuallers, Millers, 
Carpenters, Bricklayers, Masons, Coachmen, Grooms, Messengers, and 


Agricultural Labourers. 


The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, which is paid to 
Government by the Company. 


Assurance against Railway Accidents exclusively, either by the 
Journey, for Periods of Time, or for Life, may also be effected as usual, 
the rates for which will be found in the Prospectus, to be obtained of 
the Company’s Agents. 

Forms of Proposal, Policies, and every information may be had of the 
Provincial Agents ; of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations 
in the United Kingdom ; and at the Office, No. 3, Old Broad-street, 
London. 

WILLIAM JOHN VIAN, Secretary 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company (empowered by Special Act 
of Porliament), 3, Old Broad-street, London. 


December, 1855. 
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I. 
THE WHITE CHIEF: a 


LEGEND of NORTHERN MEXICO. By 
Captain MAYNE REID, Author of “ The 
Scalp-hunters,” ‘“‘ The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Il, 
THE RHINE: its Picturesque 


Scenery and Historical Associations. Twenty 
Line Engravings on Steel, by the best 
Artists, from Drawings by BIRKET 
Foster. The descriptive Letterpress by 
HENRY MaYHew. Super-royal 8vo., 
cloth, gilt, 21s. 


IIl. 


HEATH’S KEEPSAKE for 
1856. Edited by Miss PowER. With Con- 
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WALL, CALDER CAMPBELL, Mrs. S. C. 
Hatt, P. J. BAILEY, ROBERT BROWNING, 
ALBERT SMITH, FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 
ALaRic A. WaTTS, and other popular 
Authors, and numerous beautifully-finished 
Engravings, executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. FREDERICK HEATH. 
Elegantly bound, 2ls. 
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THE COURT ALBUM; or, 
Book of Beauty for 1856. <A Series of 
Charming Portraits of the Young Female 
Nobility. Beautifully Engraved from 
Drawings by the best Artists; with Bio- 

raphical and Historical Memoirs. In a 
andsome binding, 2ls.; with Coloured 
Plates, 42s. 
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GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 
Illustrated with numerous exquisite En- 
gravings on Steel, Designed and Etched by 
BIRKET FosTER. Demy8vo. Handsomely 
bound, 2is. 

Vi. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER, JANE E. 
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mperial 8yo. 2Is. 
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the Author of ‘‘ Matthew Paxton.” Fep. 
8vo. With Frontispiece. 5s. Cloth. 


IX. 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 

** It is beyond all doubt that this Song of 
Hiawatha will inerease Mr. Longfellow’s 
reputation as a singer. The tale itself is 
beautiful, fanciful, and new. In a word, 
the Story of Hiawatha is the poet’s most 
original Pp A +i cin Ath. 
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A New Volume of POEMS. By 
SHELDON CHADWICK. Fep. 5s. Cloth. 
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POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Fourth Edition. (Eighth Thousand.) Fep. 
5s. Cloth. 
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| HISTORY AND ADVENTURES OF A CAPE 
| FARMER AND HIS FAMILY IN THE WILD 
| KAROOS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Cap- 
| tain MAYNE REID, Author of “‘ The Boy- 
| hunters,” ‘* The Young Voyageurs,” &ec. 
| With 12 Plates. Fep. 7s. Cloth. 
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HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE, 


A SEQUEL TO “ HOME INFLUENCE.” 


Feap. 8vo., price 7s, 
III. 


WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 


A STORY OF DOMESTIC: LIFE. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS. 


A STORY OF SPAIN IN THE 15rxa CENTURY. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 


A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d 


HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 


TALES. 
Feap. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


VIt. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 


Two vols., feap. 8vo., price 123 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW | 
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ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


GRAY’S - INN - ROAD. 
FOUNDED 1828. 

















PATRON.—THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT.—THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
TREASURER.—JOHN MASTERMAN, ESQ., M.P. 
NO ORDER FOR ADMISSION IS HERE REQUIRED. 
Principles on which this Charity is Regulated. 

In-poor Patients.—Foreigners, strangers,.and others, in sickness, or 
disease, having neither friends nor homes, are admitted into the wards of this 
Hospital on their own application, so far as the means of the charity will admit. 

Out-poor PATIENTS.—All sick and diseased persons, having no other 
Means of obtaining relief, may attend at this Hospital every day at One o’clock, 
when they will receive medical and surgical advice, and medicine free, 

Previously to the founding of this Hospital (in 1828) there was no medical 
establishment in this vast metropolis where the destitute stranger, when over- 
taken by sickness or disease, and disabled from moving about, could find an 
asylum for his immediate reception. A few other charities have since par- 
tially adopted the principle, but with them free admission to patients is the 
exception to their general rule, whilst at this Hospital it is the rule itself. 
Great advantage at all times arises to the public, but more especially during 
the prevalence of any epidemic, from the prompt manner in which the spread 
of infectious and contagious disorders is arrested, by the instant admission 
on application, and the immediate assistance here given to those afflicted, 
without the usual delay of having to obtain an order from a Governor. The 
Committee feel that little need be said to show the utility of this Institution, 
and they therefore strongly appeal to the benevolent for Subscriptions to enable 
them to carry out to the fullest extent the principle by affording them the 
means of admitting all destitute diseased applicants. At present every such 
applicant receives advice and medicine, and the most urgent and extremely 
afflicted are admitted into the wards in as large numbers as the resources at 
the disposal of the Committee will permit; but it is a melancholy fact, that 
the Medical Officers are constantly, from want of funds, compelled to refuse 
admission to most distressing cases. Medicine is dispensed to upwards of 
300 daily. During the past month of November, 3,440 new patients were ad- 
mitted, and 6,052 former patients remained under treatment; making a total 
during the month of 9,492. Since the foundation in the year 1828, upwards 
of half a million sufferers have received aid from this Institution. The Charity 
is not endowed, but is entirely dependent on voluntary contributions and 
legacies from deceased benefactors. 

‘John Masterman, Esq., M.P., Nicholas-lane, is Treasurer, and by whom 
donations will be thankfully received. Also by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Drummond and Co.; Herries and Co.; Ransom 
and Co.; Prescott, Grote, and Co.; Smith, Payne, and Co. ; Glyn and Co. ; 
Jones, Loyd, and Co.; Barclay and Co.; Denison and Co.; Williams, 
Deacon, and Co.; Overend, Gurney, and Co.; Masterman and Co.; by 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners-street ; and at the Hospital. 

The Weekly Board meets every Thursday at Four o’clock, to manage and 
direct the affairs of the Charity, which meetings are open to all governors. 

The public are respectfully invited to visit and inspect the Hospital any day 
between the hours of Twelve and Four o’clock, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





To appear in January. 
Third Volums of “ Modern Painters.” By John Ruskin, Esq. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 


The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel. By Thomas Doubleday. 


Author of the “‘ Financial History of England,” ‘‘ The 


Two Volumes, 8vo. 


The European Revolutions of 


Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


rue Law of Population,” d&c. 


"1848. By E. Cayley, Esq. 


After Dark. By W. Wilkie Collins, Esq., Author of Basil,” 


“* Hide and Seek.” Two Volumes. 


Amberhill. In Two Volumes. 


Maurice Elvington. In Three Volumes. 





Just Published. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, price 6s., cloth, 


ILBERT MASSENGER. 
mae By HOLME LEE, Author of ‘‘Thorney 


“* The os of this author are remark- 
able, not only for skill in the construction 
of a narrative, but for homely, unexagge- 
rated truth of ‘feeling, and —_- natural- 
ness. The subject o “ Gilbert M ee 
is painful, but handled with singular deli- 
cacy and truthfulness.”— Examiner. 

** The whole tone of the book is healthy; 
the sentiments are just and right, and the 
feelings always beautiful, gentle and true ; ; 
the delineation of character is clear, and the 
style is fresh, flowing, simple and correct.” 
—Economist. 

“A condensed and powerfully written 
story.”—Athenerm. 

** A work of semashable skill and power.” 
—Spectator. 

**The story enthrals and edifies the 
reader.”"—Globe. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, 


THE LOG OF THE “ PET.” 
Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo., 
Views and Charts, price 1 . cit 


WwO SUMMER ‘CRUISES 
with the BALTIC FLEET in 1854-5; 
being the “‘ Log of the ‘ Pet.’ 


** Thischarming volume discloses a variety 
of particulars respecting the operations in 
the Baltic, which will, probably for the first 
time, reach the public ear from this source, 
It is a book that will delight every reader.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 

**The stamp of pene J is on every sen- 
tence of this book—not only the intention to 
speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
but the capacity of ga facts and not 
falsehoods.”—Spectatu: 

**A most amusing aes interesting narra- 
tive; pleasant, natural, and written in a 
cheerful and lively tone.”. Week ly Dispatch. 


**A smart, lively, interesting book.”— 
Observer. 


AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





ULLIAMY’S FOREMAN and 
PUPILS, J. and A. JUMPS, Watch- 
makers, beg most y to 
the nobility and gentry that they have 
COMMENCED BUSINESS at la, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly, and would feel 
grateful for their patronage. 








GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., boards, 
GAMEMNON the KING. 
Translated from ischylus into 
English verse by W. BLEW, M.A. 
LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 
Paternoster-row. 








ULLIEN and CO.’S MUSICAL 
PRESENTATION and CIRCULA- 
TING LIBRARY combined. Subscribers 
to this Library are presented with Three 
Guineas’ worth of Music every year, 
pectuses forwarded on application to 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 





OULON’S HANDBOOK of 
DANCING. Price 1s., postage free, 


containing a full description of mn the 
Newest sees and 100 Woodcuts of the 
Figures, &c. 


JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHAIRMAN.—CHARLES DOWNES, Ese. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN.—Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. 


: SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICUL- 

4 TURISTS generally, are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED 
KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found 
more advantageous than those of most other Companies ; at the same time, Parties 
with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 

Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have 
been paid to Widows, Children, and other parties holding Policies with this Company 
which have become claims by death since its formation. 

Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the 
last seven years. - . . 

The Annual Income eaceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 

Income-Tax abated in respeet of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as 
set forth by Act of Parliament. 

All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8; WATERLOO 
PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON; orfrom the Agents established in all large Towns of the 


Kingdom. . ‘ 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


ARMONIUMSatCHAPPELL'S. HE WAR QUADRILLES. B 
—The HARMONIUM by ALEXANDRE | ALPHONSE LEDUC. Titustrated. 
is the only instrument. of the. kind that re-.| No..1. Siege of Sebastopol.—No. 2. Inker- 
mains in tune: from the simplicity of its | mann.—No. 3. Battle of the Tchernaya.— 
construction is but slightly affected by | No.4. The Malakhoff.—No. 5; The Fall 6f 
changes of weather; and is alike calculated | Sebastopol.—No. 6. The Anglo-French 
for the Church, School, or Drawing-room. Sone any 8 by, = — : — 
No. 1. In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 gs, | Universelle Quadrille. Fiano 80108, JS. Cac 
In mahogany case, one stop, 12 gs. | (with Cornet Parts ad. lib.); duets, 4s. each. 


. In oak case, three stops, 15 gs.; rose- | ra\R -POSTMAN’S KNOCK. 

wood, I6 gs. New Song. By W. T. WRIGHTON, 

. With five stops, oak, 22 gs.; rose- | Finely Illustrated in Colours, 23. 6d.— 

wood, 23 gs. | ** What a wonderful man the postman is,” 

; Bight stops, oak, 25 gs.; rosewood, | Postman’s Knock Quadrilles, by STEPHEN 
g8. GLOVER. Duets, 4s. Piano solos, 3s. 























. Twelve stops, ozk or rosewood, 35 gs. ° & ‘ 
- One stop and percussion action, oak, N USIC. The Ninety-Seventh 
tte {INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO PORTE, 
‘or the 
‘ Three sto “pat percussion action, | 4. Hamilton's Modern Thstractions for 
? 4 ti k Singing, 4th Edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dic- 
. Eight stops, percussion action, oa tionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 45th edition, 
or rosewood, 32 gs. ls. ; Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments 
Twelve stops, percussion action, oak, | of Music, 35th edition, 1s, 
40 gs. London: RoBert Cocks and Co., pub- 
11. Twelve stops, percussion action, large | lisherto Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
size, in rosewood, 45 gs. Victoria, and to His Imperial Majest; 
12. The new patent model—15 stops, per- | Napoleon ITI., New Burlington-street; an 
cussion action, expression 41a main, | of all Musicsellers. 
&c.; the most perfect Harmonium 
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that can be made, in handsome case, CHRISTMAS BOOK, By FRANK 
55 gs. Full descriptive lists on ap- FAIRLEGH. 
plication. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d., boards; 2s. 6d., 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street, London. cloth, gilt, 
HE FORTUNES of the COL- 
RINLEY RICHARDS’ NaA- VILLE FAMILY ; or, a Cloud’and 


TIONAL AIRS for the Piano Forte. | its Silver Lining. A Christmas Story. 
The three English Airs are now ready, | Illustrated by Patz. 





Price 3s. each. New Editions are ready of ‘‘ Lewis Arun- 
1. Home, Sweet Home. del.” 3s. boards; 4s. cloth, “ Frank Fair- 
2. The British Grenadiers’ March. legh.” 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
3. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground. ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street, London. 25, Paternoster-row. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS ; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


<<» 


CHAPTER I. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND DISCURSIVE, BUT GENTEEL THROUGHOUT. 


Fa 


! 
a | | coast of England a very im- 
NN | iY portant sea-port town, which, 
N i with the reader’s gracious per- 
~~ — . . 
Q mission (it is as well to err on 


the polite side with a new ac- 
quaintance), I shall call out of 
its name, and speak of as Long- 
port. I have six excellent 
reasons for doing so. The first 
is, because I choose. The other 
five are equally good, but for 
six more reasons (which are 
still better) I intend keeping 
them to myself. 

About two miles from Long- 
port, on the high road to York, 
there stood, some few years 
ago, an isolated suburb of ex- 
cessive gentility, entitled Ash 
Grove. I speak of it in the 
past tense, because the participle 
isolated” no longer applies to 
it—the spirit of commercial 


bet at 








in ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh 
\:* Journal” to be so conducive to 
the happiness of this country, 
having long since connected it 
with the town by an agreeable chain of factories, tan-pits, “ cottage 
B 
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property,” and a gas-works or two—which is all very civilised and 

satisfactory. At the time I speak of, none of these spirited indications 

of national prosperity existed; but, in their stead, you walked through 

two miles of common-place fields and hedges—very pleasing to the 

eye and bracing to the spirits, but, from a commercial point of view, 

most contemptible. 

Ash Grove consisted of a single row of houses, “ semi-detached,” 
and (with one tremendous exception, to be noticed presently) as like 
each other as a handful of horsebeans—(I am fond of novelty in my 
similes, and consider this a striking improvement on the two peas of 
conventional literature). They were of modern construction—in fact, 
they might be considered the pioneers or outworks of the noble army 
of civilization that has, since, so successfully invested the territory. To 
say they were of modern construction is admission of some swindle or 
other in their arrangement—of some pretensions to appear what they 
were not. Each house, in fact, meanly assumed to be twice its size. 
This was managed by a system of reciprocal economy—two houses being 
built together in one lawn to look like a single residence—as though 
each had said to its Siamese neighbour, “ You pretend to be part of 
me to my friends, and I'll pretend to be part of you to your friends.” 
Of course nobody was taken in by it. But this seems no objection 
whatever to the ingenious inventions of the great modern science of 
veneering. 

There were nine houses in Ash Grove. From this statement, the 
reader with. a mathematical turn will at once divine that there was 
one house that did stand by itself. This was Numper Nine—the im- 
posing exception alluded to in a foregoing parenthesis. Of Number 
Nine and its distinguished occupants (the rirst FAMILY in Ash Grove !) 
we shall speak in due order. Their rank and social importance would 
entitle them to precedence; but as we are fond of numerical precision, 
and moreover take a Red Republican delight in insulting Great People, 
we will begin with Number One. 

Miss Crooze’s seminary for young ladies. Terms forty pounds per 
annum, six towels, and a spoon and fork, to be returned to the pupil on 
leaving—(you are requested to bear this in mind, as a fact significant of 
Miss Crooze’s superiority of character); only a limited number of pupils 
taken ; extra accomplishments by the first masters in Longport. Miss 
Crooze was the “ fine woman” of the row. She was just leaving off 
being young, but continued to be handsome. In right of having 
lived six years as governess in the family of one of the wealthiest ship- 
owners of Longport, who had had the good sense and breeding to treat 
her as an equal, she was supposed to belong to “ superior” society— 
just as from a pair of very thick black eyebrows, and a slight appear- 
ance of having neglected to shave, she was supposed to be strong- 
minded. In reality, her father was a highly respectable tailor, in the 
county of Monmouth, and her smallest pupil (Polly Bickerstaff) bullied 
her incessantly. As she was a perfect lady by nature (if the term be 
not profanation applied to one of such humble origin) and a thoroughly 
intelligent, accomplished, and honest woman—as it was found the very 
rawest material, in the shape of girl, could not remain long in contact 
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with her, without in some measure catching the humanising influence 
of her goodness, candour, and refinement—Grove House Seminary 
flourished. The “limited number” was always filled up by people 
whose forty annual pounds might never be doubted, and the black- 
haired Spanish-looking tailor’s daughter went on her quiet way and 
prospered—putting away money in the honest hope that some deserv- 
ing, sensible fellow might yet-be found to claim it, with herself, before 
the silver streaks should utterly predominate over the raven black, and 
the little lines at the corners of the large dark eyes should deepen and 
widen—warning her to keep it to herself. 

Number Two. Mrs. Murke—paradoxically known as “ Mrs. Murke, 
the old maid,” so called, because she had occupied the same house for 
some years, in a single capacity, and only recently taken to herself a hus- 
band, which innovation had made no difference whatever in her character 
and external habits. Her most striking characteristics were red velvet 
dresses, and an infinite number of bodily ailments—rendered intermi- 
nable by an iron constitution, of which she was given to boast. Mr. 
Murke was nobody. He had not so much as a red velvet waistcoat, or 
a toothache, to rescue him from contemporary oblivion. If you had 
asked any resident in Ash Grove (and, mind you, they were all pretty 
well up in their neighbours’ business in that active colony) to de- 
scribe to you Mr. Murkes’ age, his personal appearance, his profession, 
his means, in short, anything about him, you would have received no 
satisfactory or definite answer. 

The responsible tenant of Number Three was Eliza Crayner; but, in the 
eyes of the row Miss Crayner had no independent existence. The Miss 
Crayners—for there were two—were looked upon as one and indivisible. 
They dressed alike, moved, talked, and thought alike. The same easterly 
wind tinged their virgin noses with the same roseate hue ; the same sen- 
sitiveness to bad smells—to which they appeared perennial martyrs— 
caused those delicate organs to curl in precisely the same manner. They 
were on the wrongest possible side of five-and-thirty, but sustained by 
a hopeful faith in the endurance of some unremembered attractions. 
They were extremely well connected; and, in consequence thereof, 
had refused to “ go out” in life—that is to say, to accept comfortable 
situations—preferring to starve genteelly in Ash Grove on the proceeds 
of surreptitiously marketed fancy-work, recruiting their mortified 
systems by periodical invasions of their numerous good connections. 
Their dependencies were a fast brother—in a genteel banking house 
(salary eighty pounds a-year—annual expenditure a hundred)—and 
an obscure father in the Docks, who was kept in the background as 
much as possible; but who would occasionally assert himself (under 
Dock influences) by insulting the neighbouring maid-servants, and 
borrowing shillings. The Miss Crayners had also a lodger, but of him 
anon. 

At Number Four the Rufflestone family had pitched its tent. More 
gentility—albeit it was impossible wholly to conceal the fact that Ruffle- 
stone was a grocer in High-street, Longport. But Mrs. Rufflestone 
(whose education, at the expense of an unknown father, of whom it had 
probably been the death, had cost more than that of six of the accom- 
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plished little ladies Marian Crooze turned out to ornament society two 
or three time a-year), always spoke of the shop as “ the warehouse,” or 
the “counting-house.” Mrs. Rufflestone was pretty and young, and 
remarkable, beyond those attractions, for a habit of nursing twins in a 
low-necked yellow satin dress, with her hair in curl-papers. Mrs. 
Rufflestone’s mamma was a turbaned pensioner on the establishment. 
Transatlantic visitors from the Docks, invited home to cement an occa- 
sional bargain with Mr. Rufflestone, had pronounced that lady “a 
caution.” 

With Number Five we have nothing to do, the inhabitants of that 
mansion being arrogant, exclusive people, who do not recognise their 
neighbours, and consequently will form no part of our dramatis per- 
sone. It is true that Mr. Smuff is a Landing Surveyor, and his wife 
enjoys a little independent property—privileges which might entitle 
them to hold themselves aloof a little. But we can have no patience 
with people who give themselves such airs, as soup, fish, and wine to 
dinner every day, whether there is company or not (a fact patent to all 
the inhabitants of Ash Grove, through back stairs influence), and who 
consider themselves better than their equals. 

Numbers Six and Seven must be considered unlet, but will possibly 
find occupants in the course of our history. ‘ 

We have so much to say about Number Eight, that we will begin 
a new chapter to say it. 


CHAPTER II. 
TERPSICHOREAN AND SEASONABLE.—FINALLY MYSTERIOUS. 


CuristuAs eve! It was a great day for Ash Grove. Mrs. Merripebbles, 
of Number Eight, had issued cards for a genuine, old-fashioned, English 
Christmas party. Everybody was to be there (Smnff, of course, con- 
temptuously excepted.) There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion- 
dance, and everything in the hearty old-fashioned style. 

Mrs. Merripebbles had carried out her old-fashioned prejudices so far 
as to make her old Highland servant, Elspeth Mac Something (the clan 
has never been rightly ascertained), represent the cards of invitation 
orally, and in her own person. That weird official, some days back, 
had been seen flying from house to house in Ash Grove, conveying the 
thrilling tidings after the manner of the Fiery Cross of her own primitive 
people, and requesting drams from the invited, in the most unblushing 
manner. Everybody agreed to come; for Mrs. Merripebbles was genial 
and popular, and fun was certain. All available hands were imme- 
diately set to work on ball dresses (for the time was short), and 
the sums the Miss Crayners must have earned, furtively and by 
night, by lending a helping hand (purely to oblige a friend, and on 
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consideration that it shall not be mentioned to a living soul) would 
more than account for the unwonted splendour in which those spinsters 
were enabled to appear on the momentous evening. 

And who was Mrs. Merripebbles ? ” 

Mrs. Merripebbles, reader, was the wife of Mr. Merripebbles: I 
will forestal your second question, and inform you, at once, that Mr. 
Merripebbles was the husband of Mrs. Merripebbles. 

It was a peculiarity of Ash Grove, and probably is of the civilisation 
of which such settlements are the representatives—that the husbands 
in it went for nothing. Wives were paramount; daughters had a 
powerful voice in the representation; mothers, and even sisters, were 
tremendous. But a husband was a mere man to go to business in the 
morning ; return at a stated time (and in a becoming condition) in the 
evening; and be called upon in town on Saturday at the counting- 
house, to settle an imperative claim, for which nothing on account 
would be taken, and no time allowed. 

Mr. Merripebbles was no exception to this rule. He was just the 
sort of man who could not be an exception to any rule, if he tried. 

He was a mild-mannered stockbroker, six feet high, and weak in the 
back, between forty and fifty, who wore hats much too large for him. 
He would have been happy and éasy-going had he not been so 
easily frightened. He lived in a perpetual state of alarm at bank- 
ruptcy, cholera, and eternal perdition. He would probably have gone 
melancholy mad on one of these considerations, had not his attention 
been constantly distracted from their contemplation by a more proxi- 
mate object of terror in the shape of his wife. Merripebbles loved 
his wife, not passionately—he was not strong enough for that,—but 
abjectly, and reverenced her every word. Mrs. Merripebbles was 
worthy of love and reverence; but if ever there was a Tartar, she 
was one. 

Merripebbles came home from the office, at six o'clock, to assist in 
preparations for the party. He was in high glee, for there was a good 
deal of the child about the poor timid old boy, and the notion of a 
party pleased him. He had, moreover, hit upon a stupendous surprise 
for his wife in the shape of a huge game pie, which he had brought home 
on his lap in the omnibus (suffering severely from gravy in the transit). 
He rang the bell cheerfully, and thought over a little pun he intended 
letting off at supper-time, if he could remember it. At that “if” he 
grew despondent. Merripebbles had no memory! 

Mrs. Merripebbles opened the door herself, in a high state of flour. 
She was a stout, comely woman of forty, with a good face, if it would 
always keep so. But it changed about waywardly. 

The sight of his dear, tyrannical, trouble-giving, trouble-saving 
helpmate, cheered our friend (you are requested to look on him as a 
friend, reader, for he is one of the best old fellows in the world) up at 
once. He forgot the pun—immediately and for ever—and gave her a 
hearty kiss which she returned as heartily. 

“Save us, Mr. Merripebbles!” she said, seeing his bruised and 
greasy parcel; ‘‘ what have you got there?” 

* That’s tellings,” said her husband, with an abortive wink. 
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“Don’t be ridiculous, Mr. Merripebbles. You surely haven’t been 
9 ” 


laying out money ? 
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“ My dear, I thought ”"— 

“You thought—nonsense—let me see what it is. A game pie— 
that must have cost you thirty shillings at least. And pray what is 
to become of me and the children if you waste your money in this 
manner ? ” 

“‘ My dear, I thought surely at Christmas time "— 

“Christmas time, indeed! A nice time to be wasting our little 
means in riot and luxury—when we ought to be thinking of our souls, 
and giving what we can to the poor. I know what you are going to 
say, Mr. Merripebbles ; that the party was my planning, and none of 
yours: it was your place to check me, Mr. Merripebbles "— 

“ Surely, my dear—I see no wrong in giving our neighbours a little 
harmless recreation. And with regard to expense—if you'd only got 
a litt'e plainer supper and cooked it at home ”"— 

“Mind your own business, Mr. Merripebbles. What money I 
spend is my own. I am accountable to nobody. You are talking in 
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this way just to exasperate me, when you see my hands are full—not 
a soul to help me—and all the d/anc-mange to make.” 

This conversation had led the speakers into the drawing-rooms, 
sumptuously prepared for the evening’s entertainment, round which 
Merripebbles glanced with intense satisfaction. A stolid, bony looking 
girl of fourteen, with a puzzling face, gorgeously dressed in evening 
costume, entered, and threw herself with nonchalance on a sofa. 
Mrs. Merripebbles turned sharply on her. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Maud,” she said, “ putting on 
your new satin slip and tarlatan at this time of the evening, when the 
people won’t be here these two hours?” 

Maud was impassible. 

“T agree with your mamma, Maud,” said poor old Merripebbles, 
with a certain deference in his manner (which was not remarkable, as 
he showed the same to everybody). ‘“ When you see her so fully 
occupied you might make an effort to assist her.” 

“IfMamma wanted help, there was plenty to be had for money,” 
said Miss Maud, with the most perfect indifference, buttoning a difficult 
glove. 

Mrs. Merripebbles turned back hotly on her husband. 

“Mr. Merripebbles, have the kindness to interfere with your own 
children. Maud can do as she likes. She is not your child, and 
though she has no father, I'll let you know — James’s Church!” 
(this was a favourite interjection with Mrs. Merripebbles) “I’ve left the 
sherry bottle on the kitchen table, and that old Jezebel Elspeth "— 

Mrs. Merripebbles darted -impetuously from the room, and in a 
few moments was heard singing placidly to a custard-beating accom- 
paniment. This was followed by a breakage of crockery, and a 
“ rowing match” with the Gaelic Elspeth, that seemed likely to end in 
blows, but was suddenly dissipated in a hearty burst of laughter, at 
some undivulged kitchen pleasantry. Soonafterwards the lady returned ta 
the drawing-room with a beaming countenance, kissed old Merripebbles 
(to his intense delight) under the mistletoe, complimented Maud on her 
choice of attire, and skipped upstairs to dress, like a stout fairy. 

“Your mother is a most extraordinary woman,” said Merripebbles, 
smoothing his bald head, and looking deprecatingly at his step-daughter 
(for such was Miss Maud’s relationship to him); ‘sometimes I really 
don’t know what to make of her.” 

‘“‘T know what to make of her well enough,” was Maud’s icy reply ; 
‘she makes herself very ridiculous.” 

Merripebbles looked at the young censor with something as much 
like indignation as he was capable of. It sometimes occurred to him 
(dimly, as most things did), that a little hard smacking occasionally 
would be no bad discipline for this spoiled and self-willed young lady. 
But all interference with Maud on his part was rigidly tabooed. 
Maud was his wife’s daughter by a dead husband, whom that wife 
sometimes abused him for speaking of as an unjust man (the strongest 
term Merripebbles could apply to an unmitigated scoundrel), and for 
defending whom against some incredibly heinous accusation she 
sometimes threatened him with separation @ mensa et thoro, Moreover, 
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Maud Carlton was a ward in Chancery, and a wealthy heiress. Pocr 
Merripebbles was the least worldly of mortals, but his trade was in 
money, and he had felt its terrors. He therefore treated Maud with 
a queer awkward respect. Maud treated him with contempt, some- 
times warming into pity. 

Merripebbles shifted from the dangerous ground. 

“‘ We shall have a nice party, I suppose, Maud?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But Mr. Lynch is coming, isn’t he, my dear? ” 

“T don’t see that he will make it a nice party. He’s very pompous 
and stupid. He'll bring Lucy, I suppose. That’s something. I like 
Lucy.” 

Miss Carlton, aged fourteen, gave out her likes and dislikes as the 
edicts of an absolute monarch, which, in some measure, she was. 

“Young Mr. Tofts from Number Nine is coming. I met him in 
town to-day.” 

“ He’s an awkward, long-legged boor; no girl can dance with him 
if she wants to keep a skirt to her frock.” 

““My dear, you should not be prejudiced. He’s a very excellent, 
rising young man. Ie has got a splendid business, and is making 
money ”"— 

“T've got plenty of money,” said Miss Carlton, with a yawn. And 
she put her feet up on the sofa, turning her back on her step-parent, 
who looked ruefully, as for sympathy, at the unsuccessful pie. 

The first knock at the door came. Old Merripebbles jumped up 
with delight at the sound, like a boy at a pantomime when “the fun 
begins.” Miss Crooze was the first visitor; come early to see if she 
could do anything. She had trudged down thé road through the 
snow, by herself, in a hood and goloshes. These, she threw off in a 
business-like manner, and beamed on the empty room like what is 
conventionally called a duchess, which means, like a handsome dis- 
tinguée woman, though I have seen duchesses who do not come up to 
the definition. Merripebbles kissed her under the misletoe imme- 
diately, performing a short dance of triumph by himself in the passage, 
after the achievement. 

Mrs. Merripebbles came down glowing with good humour, matronl 
beauty, and violet satin. [Ignominious dismissal of Merripebbles to 
the upper regions to change his linen.] The guests began to arrive 
in quick succession. The Miss Crayner’s—frostbitten but sportive— 
announcing that their brother Albert couldn’t arrive till late, as he 
was dining with some gentlemen. They had taken the liberty of 
bringing Mr. Howker, the gentleman who was staying with them (the 
Miss Crayner’s would not plead guilty to a lodger)—they were sure 
Mrs. Merripebbles would not mind. 

Mrs. Merripebbles was delighted to see any friends of theirs (she 
really was). Mr. Howker, who was short and common-place looking, 
moreover, wearing pumps (even then obsolete at Ash Grove), appeared 
of a comic and familiar turn. He “hoped he saw” Mrs. Merripebbles 
—which pleasantry he followed up by the more practical one of kissing 
that lady under the misletoe. The two Miss Crayners‘ ran up stairs, 
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screaming in terror; but Mr. Howker (whose rent was probably all 
right) seemed to entertain no idea of pursuit. He entered the ball- 
room with a pantomime bow, which was unfortunately lost on Marian 
Crooze, who was looking out her quadrille music, and upon Miss 
Carlton, who appeared to be asleep. Mr. Howker walked to the fire- 
place, where he looked over a begrimed copy of verses, apparently 
getting the words by heart. 

More knocks. Enter Mrs. Murke, in red velvet and sciatica, with 
the impalpable, indefinable Murke hovering somewhere in the rear as 
her shadow. Enter Mrs. Rufflestone, in pink satin and feathers, with 
her five sisters, all more or less dependent on Rufflestone, and tur- 
baned mother. Various supernumerary guests throng the scene. 
Eventually a quadrille is formed, and Miss Crooze (who doesn’t care 
about dancing—she has enough of teaching it) strikes up her own 
favourite set in her best manner, which is a very good one indeed. 
Howker attempts to be prematurely funny in Cavalier Seul; but the 
pumps are against him; he is frowned down, and remains at a tem- 
porary disadvantage. 

A very loud agressive knock! A thrill goes through the assembly, 
and murmurs of “ Mr. Lynch” are heard. Mr. Lynch is a wealthy 
Longport merchant and banker—Mrs. Merripebbles’ distant relative. 
As it is known he could buy up all Ash Grove with greater facility 
than any settler in that district could pay for a pair of boots, he is a 
character to be looked on with awe. But it isnot Mr. Lynch. It 
turns out to be only Mr. Tofts from Number Nine. Mr. Tofts is a 
rising young solicitor, and rents the biggest house in the row. Mr. 
Tofts counted on a sensation on his entry, which he would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have created. But, unfortunately, Mr. Lynch 
is expected, and Tofts has the humiliation of knowing he is looked on 
in the light of a disappointment. He stalks gloomily to a seat, and 
affects lassitude—having at all events succeeded in throwing a momen- 
tary damp over the festivities. 

But Tofts’s sister follows and restores liveliness. She is stout, florid, 
good-looking, and rather vulgar. She is rapturous in her manner— 
coming in with an evident determination to take the room by storm. 
She kisses everybody fervently, especially the two Miss Crayners (whom 
she has kept up half the preceding night to “‘ take in” the dress, beneath 
whose bondage her unwieldy form heaves and creaks like a ship); she 
seems to say, “Oh! let us enjoy ourselves without distinction of rank. 
Forget that I live at Number Nine, and am a favoured mortal. I am 
not proud, I assure you.” She seizes old Merripebbles, gushingly, by 
the arm, addresses him as “a Love,” and vows she will dance the 
first quadrille with nobody but him—an arrangement to which that 
smiling veteran submits, as it is his custom to do under all circum- 
stances. 

At length comes a knock that cannot be mistaken. It ts Lynch this 
time. He enters and all is hushed. Gregory Lynch is a hard-featured, 
puffed-out man of forty-five or fifty—a type with which we have all 
been familiarised, in novels and in life a thousand times; one of those 
men that have been graphically described as “unable to take their 
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hands out of their pockets.” He strode across the room and patronised 
Mrs. Merripebbles with a condescending shake of the hand, and a noisy 
greeting. He nodded to the host and said, “‘ How are you Merripebbles, 
how are you?” barely acknowledged young Toft’s greeting (whose 
rank on ’Change fell 50 per cent. in the estimation of all present), 
glared on the company generally, and stood on the hearth-rug defi- 
antly, as who should say, “Dare to be merry in my presence, and I'll 
sell some of you up.” Mr. Gregory Lynch next buttoned up his coat 
and complained that the room was cold. He had apparently brought 
the cold in with him as everybody felt chilly. 

What business had a man of his description in such an assemblage 
of harmless merry-makers? The only possible excuse for his being 
there was a little, quiet, slim girl of Maud Carlton’s age, who had 
slipped in with him, and gone up to kiss Maud, by whose side she 
remained for the rest of the evening. 

Honest, impulsive Mrs. Merripebbles, who was no more afraid of 
her rich relative than she would be of you, reader, saw his depressing 
influence, and walked him off to cards in the adjoining room, where 
he was left at the mercy of Mrs. Rufflestone’s mamma, Mrs. Murke, 
and a dummy of some kind—probably Mr. Murke. 

After such terrible stagnation something enlivening was wanted. 
Howker, who had watched his opportunity, sat down to the piano, and, 
unsolicited, burst into song. It was a comic song after the manner of 
John Parry. Heaven knows how many sleepless nights Howker had 
spent (after office hours) in studying it. At any rate, he sang it very 
well. The effect was electric. Howker’s pumps and Cavalier Seul were 
forgotten immediately. He became at once master of the situation. 
Miss Tofts pronounced him a “ droll dear.” Mrs. Merripebbles laughed 
till she cried. Merripebbles (whose weak point, if he only dared give 
way to it, was humour) thrust liquor into the hands of Howker, nigh 
speechless with gratitude for the amusement that vocalist had afforded 
him, and falteringly requested him to sing another. Howker sang 
another. It was better than the first. The two Miss Crayners looked 
triumphantly round, as much as to say, “Get a gentleman like that to 
stay with you if you can?” Howker skipped blithely from the music- 
stool and requested the honour of Miss Crooze’s hand for the next 
polka—an honour which Marian, who was never proof against good 
humour and the desire to please, immediately accorded, to the un- 
speakable disgust of young Tofts and Albert Crayner (recently ar- 
rived), both of whom she had informed “she never danced.” 

How short-lived is human glory! There came another knock at 
the door; after which Howker became for the rest of the evening as a 
thing that was not and had not been. 

“Hech! mam!” cried old Elspeth, rushing into the ball-room 
without apology (a formality she never indulged in), ‘“There’s the 
queerest mon speering after Mesther Lynch. Look till him.” 

The queer personage alluded to had followed Elspeth to the ball- 
room door. He wasa handsome young man, with a dark, intelligent 
face, and sharp piercing eyes—not without a twinkle of humour, and a 
long, black moustache. What was most remarkable was, that he was 
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attired in a complete Mexican suit, richly ornamented with tassels and 
silver bells, resembling the costume of a Spanish bullfighter. 

“I beg your pardon,” said this outlandish personage, in the most 
perfect English, and gracefully removing his slouched sombrero as Mrs. 
Merripebbles approached him, “ Excuse my intrusion ; but this stupid 
woman would not let me state my business quietly. Mr. Gregory 
Lynch is here, I believe.” 

“T am Mr. Gregory Lynch,” said that imposing personage, who was 
no more free from curiosity than the youngest girl in the house, and 
had pressed forward with the crowd. 

“T am Don Sancho de Saumarez,” said the stranger, “ but that is 
immaterial. I have just landed from America, and have left your 
brother-in-law, or cousin, Mr. Everard Lynch, who was my fellow 
passenger, at your house, I fear in a dying condition.” 

“ Brother-in-law—Everard,” gasped Mr. Gregory, betraying more 
emotion at the tidings than anybody had thought him capable of. 

“Yes; I learnt where you had gone, and, as I know the town well, 
thought I would come and fetch you myself. I have a vehicle at the 
door. I fear time is precious—” 

“ Certainly, Mr.—a-hem—Count; I am much obliged to you for 
your attention. My dear Mrs. Merripebbles, pray keep Lucy for the 
night. I’m with you, sir.” 

The foreign gentleman was sitting on a hall chair apparently in a 
state of exhaustion. 

“Pardon me—I have done all I need do. I am sadly fatigued 
and not well. If this lady will allow me to rest myself a minute 
or two I can get a fly at the end of the road, and return to my 
hotel.” 

““My dear sir—” and Mr. Gregory Lynch rushed down the lawn in 
the most extraordinary state of excitement. In a few minutes wheels 
were heard driving off at a rapid pace. 

The process of thinking was a weakness in which our impetuous 
friend Mrs. Merripebbles was not accustomed to indulge (there are not 
wanting misogynist philosophers to acquit the female sex, generally, 
from the slightest tendency to that failing). When she learnt that Mr. 
Everard Lynch (a distant relative, whom she had never seen) was in a 
dying condition, her first impulse was to dismiss her guests and send 
out for sackcloth and ashes, or their readiest substitutes. But the 
sudden and unexpected departure of Mr. Gregory Lynch—whom she 
looked upon as a species of Incubus or Frankenstein monster, incau- 
tiously invoked by herself—was such a relief to her spirits, that she 
felt a necessity for a more reckless degree of hilarity than had been 
yet introduced in the course of the evening’s entertainment. When, 
to this, was added the presence of a titled foreigner of distinguished 
manners, and in such a costume as had never before been seen at Ash 
Grove—if even in Longport—she felt at once that, nothing was to be 
done but to begin to spend the evening. 

She accordingly took Don Sancho by the arm, as though she had 
known him for years, and the appearance of a stranger ip a Mexican 
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dress were an organised portion of her programme, and dragged him 
into the ball-room. 

** My dear Madam,” the stranger protested: “in this ridiculous dress ?” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Merripebbles, “‘ Half the girls are in love 
with it. You know that as well as I do.” 

More than half the girls, and some of the matrons, were in love with 
it. Whether Don Sancho knew it as well as his hostess remains to be 
seen. 

Of course the entrée of this unforeseen Mexican—or whatever he 
was—created a powerful sensation. Mrs. Rufflestone (whose expensive 
education had comprised Spanish) fluttered up to him (her mamma 
exasperating the other young ladies by circulating the announcement 
that, whatever the gentleman’s nation, Arabella was competent to 
discourse with him; which, as the gentleman spoke most excellent 
English, seemed not unreasonable). Miss Tofts, in a heavy whisper to 
the eldest Miss Crayner, remarked that the new comer put her in mind 
of Wallack as Massaroni, on the force of which compliment I do not 
profess to enlarge. The gentlemen exchanged sneers; young Tofts 
remarking in a side whisper to Albert Crayner (whom he was not in 
the habit of recognising under omnibus circumstances) that he didn’t 
know there had been a masquerade at “ the Royal” on that particular 
evening; to which Mr. Crayner responded by a wink, significantly 
buttoning the pockets of his inexpressibles (which contained one and 
threepence). Howker, who was a mere honest plebeian and buffoon, 
utterly ineapable of envy, hatred, or malice, planted his chair in front 
of the exotic visitor and stared at him, apparently learning him by 
heart, as though he were a comic song. 

As soon as Don Sancho had been comfortably installed on a sofa, 
and recruited with a couple of glasses of wine, he rallied marvellously. 

“Understand me,” he said with the utmost bonhommie, “had I 
expected to find myself in such agreeable society, I should have taken 
measures to appear in a more civilised costume. But I had worn this 
dress on board ship (you can’t think how comfortable it is), having 
been used to it. My poor travelling companion becoming suddenly 
worse on our reaching this port, I had to help him ashore, anyhow, 
without time tochange. Having simply a message to deliver, I thought 
I might hide myself under a big cloak, and sneak off to my hotel—” 

‘You speak very good English for a foreigner, sir,” said young Mr. 
Tofts, with thoroughly genteel impertinence, 

“There is nothing very remarkable about that,” replied the new lion 
promptly, “as I was educated at Trinity College, Dublin.” 

There was a frankness about this parry for which Mr. Tofts had not 
been prepared. He turned away and commenced a demi-semi flirta- 
tion with Mrs. Rufflestone. 

Albert Crayner, flattered by the notice of Tofts, and hoping for 
recognition in the nine o’clock vehicle of the following morning, deter- 
mined to follow up his advantage. He said in the ear of his new- 


-found patron, but loud enough to be heard by the whole room— 


“T didn’t know that Don was an Irish title.” 
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“Do you happen to know that Donkey is occasionally an English 
title, young man,” said the Don sharply; and then, turning round to 
Merripebbles, whose constitutional timidity appeared excited by the 
mere possibility of a row, “I beg your pardon. This gentleman 
uttered a rudeness evidently intended for my ears. As a stranger I 
was bound to resent it. But I owe, not him, but you, your lady, and 
guests, an explanation, of wholam. I have given you my name. I 
intend staying at the York Hotel. Iam the son of a noble Mexican 
family, educated in Ireland. I heartily forgive this young gentleman 
his excusable rudeness to me, inasmuch as my bizarre costume, 
and unceremonious appearance, unquestionably entitled me to criti- 
cism, humorous or speculative. I trust he will forgive my return rude- 
ness. If not, he has my address.” 

The difficulty was easily settled. Mrs. Merripebbles led Albert 
Crayner up to shake hands with the Don. Albert, flattered at the 
bare possibility of his ever fighting a duel, apologised fulsomely— 
assuring the latter that he had meant nothing (which was what he 
usually meant). The Don insisted upon Albert securing a partner for 
anew dance. If he (the Don) was to be a damper on the evening's 
amusement he would be off to the York immediately. 

The Don was no damper. Quite the contrary. He made that 
evening party such an entertainment as never was known in Ash Grove 
before or since. He told the most wonderful stories of wild sports in 
the West. He sang a Spanish duett with slatternly, clever Mrs. 
Rufflestone, accompanying the performance on an old guitar—produced 
from unknown recesses at Number Three—which he strung and tuned 
in no time. He made the dignified reserved Marian Crooze confess 
that she had learnt the Fandango, as a show dance for pet pupils on 
breaking-up occasions, and prevailed on her to dance it with him, 
Mrs. Rufflestone (who was a perfect genius at every accomplishment 
but that of keeping her children clean) learning the tune in three 
minutes, and playing it in a manner to make Pugni or Alfred Mellon 
ashamed of himself. He talked law, politics, and Exchange to Tofts— 
always paying that dignified personage the compliment of assuming that 
he understood the topic of conversation. He whispered fast jokes in 
Albert Crayner’s ear. He encouraged Merripebbles in the art of 
joking, repeating the mild little whispered attempts of his host aloud, 
and always managing to improve them on the way. He brought 
Howker out; called upon him for songs which that vocalist had never 
thought of attempting, and always helped him out with words or tune 
when in a difficulty. He proposed the health of Mr. and Mrs. Merri- 
pebbles at supper (with a touching allusion to the pie), representing 
Merripebbles in such a fine-old-English-gentleman-light as to make 
that stockbroker disport himself, after supper, in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
not to say with arrogance, but with unwonted self-assertion. 

Finally, on breaking up for the evening, he insisted on Tofts, 
Crayner, and Howker accompanying him in a fly to the York, with a 
view to cigars. The position of Tofts, as the first man in the row, 
would not admit of such concession. He declined, with obvious reluct- 
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ance. Albert Crayner—too glad of any new acquaintance worth 
boasting of—was only too happy. Howker, who was the most unmiti- 
gated hero-worshipper, would have followed Don Sancho to the world’s 
end. 


“ Heiress to four thousand a-year you say—the little step-daughter ?” 
said the Don. 

“* Some say six,” was the reply of Crayner. 

“ And which of you are after her?” 

Crayner sniggered. 

“J wouldn’t have her with twenty thousand,” said honest old 
Howker, with a spasmodic burst; “she'll never be the woman Miss 
Crooze is!” 

* Ah!” said Don Sancho de Saumarez. 


“‘ Goodness sake ! Mr. Merripebbles, this has been an awful night.” 

“‘ Awful, my dear! I'm sure Mr. Howker was most agreeable (though 
he does not dress like a gentleman; his pumps were not what we 
might have expected), and the stories of Don Sancho!—what is his 
name? My memory is getting worse and worse.” 

“Your memory, indeed, Mr. Merripebbles; it must be bad, to go 
dancing Sir Roger de Coverley, and making little jokes when poor 
Mr. Everard Lynch is lying on his death bed.” 

‘“* But, my dear, I never saw Mr. Everard Lynch.” 

“Nor I either. But I’ve heard of him ”—and the changeable face 
of Mrs. Merripebbles became sad and compassionate—“ I’ve heard of 
him after he’d married his cousin, and her father turned them out of 
doors. I’ve heard of him begging day after day at her brother 
Gregory’s door (why on earth Mr. Merripebbles you could allow me 
to ask such a man to the party, I can’t imagine; but it’s just like you). 
Ive heard of him striking Gregory to the earth, when he was half 
famished, for reviling his dead wife—Gregory’s own sister! I’ve 
heard of him—half in rags—all clever poet, painter, musician as 
he was—dragging himself and his little baby boy to that grave in St. 
Michael’s churchyard—Get your Bible, Mr. Merripebbles.” 

Merripebbles got his Bible. 

“‘ Maud Carlton, you spoiled worldling that you are; Lucy Lynch, 
you little helpless puppet (God knows what will become of you!), 
come to prayers. Where's that old wretch Elspeth ?—look after the 
whiskey. Let us all try and be better. Mr. Merripebbles read a 
chapter—and God forgive us!” 

There can be no harm, reader, in hoping that you have not more 
on your conscience requiring Divine forgiveness than had good warm- 
hearted Mrs. Merripebbles, or in stating that Merripebbles read a 
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chapter at his wife’s bidding, devoutly and unquestioning, just as he 
would have danced a hornpipe (or at all events tried it) if called upon 
by the same authority, believing that all she ordered was for the best. 


“ Good night, Lucy.” 

** Good night, Maud, dear.” 

“Kiss me again; I love you, Lucy.” 

“‘T know you do, Maud; but I wish you loved more people.” 

“Do you? Idon't. Besides, there are very few people I could 
love, if I tried.” 

“T think there are very few people I could not love for something 
or other.” 

“Mr. Howker, in his pumps, for instance; or that chattering 
mountebank rope-dancer, with his lies and spangles ?” 

“Mr. Howker seemed very good-humoured and obliging. But now 
you mention it, Maud, I didn’t like the Mexican gentleman, and I 
don’t think that I could.” 

“ Kiss me again, Lucy, and go to sleep.” 
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THE GOLDEN MEDIUM. 
By Wituram P. Hate. 


Too often I’ve pledged in October’s brown draught 
The friends who around mea chorus would troll, 
Too many a bumper of Burgundy quaffed, 
Till I felt like a Bacchanal fired in soul; 
Not to know, that although trouble, sorrow, and woe 
In the bowl for awhile out of memory sank, 
With the next morning’s sun has repentance begun, 
And the toper regretted how deeply he drank : 
So take things as they come, take the calm with the strife, 
Take the lights with the shadows, the best with the worst ; 
If we want to enjoy any pleasure for life, 
Moderation’s the thing to observe from the first. 


Too often I’ve basked in the sunshine of eyes, 
That seemed but the beacons of truth and of bliss, 
Too often have hung on soft-murmured replies 
That echoed my vows, to be sealed with a kiss ; 
Not to know, that although to her cheek came a glow, 
While to beauty a slave of submission I bowed, 
When my back has been turned, all my love has been spurned, 
And my fair to another her constancy vowed: 
So I’ve thought with myself in some silly love strife, 
Though I felt as my heart had been ready to burst ; a 
If we want to enjoy any pleasure for life, : 
Moderation’s the thing to observe from the first. 


Too often I’ve fancied I'd found me a spot 
Where, lapped in all beauties that nature could lend, 
Companions might hasten to share in my lot, 
And enjoy an Elysium never to end; 
Not to know, that although while the summer winds blow, 
Merry sunshine and youth can dispel every gloom, 
Still as time hurries on, friends and flowers will be gone— 
The flowers to decay, and the friends to the tomb: 
So take things as they come, take the calm with the strife, 
The lights with the shadows, the best with the worst ; 
If we want to prolong any pleasure for life, 
Moderation’s the thing to observe from the first. 
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CHAPTER I 


» OODNESS sake, W. ssliin, « can’t you find nothing 
for that boy to do?” asked the mother of Mr. 
} Watkin Watkins, as she saw the apprentice pre- 
nasi paring to go out, his day’s work being over. 

. ‘“‘That’s three times this week I’ve seen him clean- 
ing his boots. I can’t abide such good-for-nothing dirty pride— 
Ican’t. Hach! Cds!” 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the beautifully melodious 
language of Wales to say what the last two words of Mrs. Watkins’s 
speech really meant. They were, however, invariably employed by 
4 that lady whenever she wished very forcibly to express disgust at 
| anything or any body, and the manner in which she gave vent to them 
on the present occasion showed that she was very much displeased in- 
deed at the conduct of that dreadful Barker, Mr. Watlsins’s apprentice. 

For Barker certainly was a very bad boy. As Mrs. Watkins often 
said, she had had to do with many lads in her late husband’s time, 
but she never did know one like Barker. No good, she was con- 
vinced, would ever come of him. If pride were sufficient to cause the 
fall of angels, what would be its effects when manifested in the person 
of a printer's boy? The fact is, Barker had notions far above his 
station, or in Mrs. Watkins’s own words, he was “a fine sight too 
good for his place.” As soon as ever work was over for the evening, 
Barker would set to at “cleaning himself” in a way that was positively 
sickening. He would wash the printing-ink from his hands, soaking 
them in the potash-water used to clean the types, and scrubbing them 
with a hard brush, until you would think he would have soaked and 
scrubbed the very. flesh from off the bones. Then he. would change 
his clothes, and clean his boots, and go out, as Mrs. Watkins indig- 
nantly declared, “for all the world like a real gentleman!” Even if 
sent out on an errand during working hours, he always would insist 
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on taking off his dirty apron, instead of rolling it up round his waist 
like other boys; and no matter how great a hurry they were in, 
neither threats nor entreaties could ever induce him to go out in his 
paper cap. 

And then, again, the impudence of the fellow, in forcing his com- 
pany upon his betters! Not that he ever troubled his master, or his 
master’s mother in that way. Not he. When he didn’t go out of an 
evening, instead of sitting in the kitchen with her, all comfortable and 
friendly, he would go upstairs to his own bedroom (he had to buy his 
own candles though, of course, if he must have a private room), and 
there he would sit for hours in the cold, reading a pack of books— 
goodness only knew what about. The society of his master and 
mistress was not good enough for the young gentleman, but he had 
managed to poke his nose into all sorts of company, and was on 
friendly terms with families who held their heads so high that they 
would hardly speak to Mr. Watkins himself; yet they could stoop 
to notice Barker! 

Mr. Watkin Watkins was the editor and sole proprietor of the 
Ancient Briton, a weekly newspaper advocating high Conservative 
principles, and published in a little Welsh market-town called Llan- 
derhyffyn. Not only was he the editor and proprietor, but also the 
printer and publisher of the paper. In his own person he superin- 
tended the duties of the printing-office; with his own hands he 
arranged the various columns of type in their respective places, or, as 
it is technically called, ‘‘ made-up” the paper. He sat himself behind 
the counter on the day of publication, his editorial labours being over 
for the week, and with his own fingers tied the parcels up that had to 
go by mail. He also did all the reporting for the Ancient Briton 
—that is when anything took place in Llanderhyffyn worth reporting, 
which, it must be confessed, was very seldom. He was his own book- 
keeper and his own collector; made out his subscribers’ accounts 
every quarter, and then walked miles around the neighbourhood to 
get them in. If we could credit the advertisement that appeared each 
week in the first column of the paper, he had even more to do than 
this, and was, in addition to all his other duties—a bookbinder! At 
least the advertisement in question informed the world that book- 
binding was “executed in a superior style, and on the shortest notice,” 
and as there certainly was no other person in the whole establishment 
that knew anything about it, we suppose, if any books were sent in to 
be bound, Mr. Watkin Watkins must have bound them. Then, 
again, he was a bookseller, a stationer, and a dealer in patent medi- 
cines ; in fact, his business was one of those strange aggregations of 
numerous branches only to be met with in small country towns. 

Mrs. Watkins looked upon her son as one of the most wonderful of 
men—as well he need be to get through the work he had to do. She 
fairly doted on her Watkin, and did all she could to help him. She 
superintended all his household matters, and when he was busy took 
his place behind the counter: a singular kind of bookseller and 
publisher, curiously out of place in a newspaper office! Mrs. Watkins 
could neither read nor write, and only knew this week’s paper from 
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the last by the particular shelf it lay on. She was an old Welsh- 
woman, speaking English most imperfectly, and had married Mr. 
Watkins, senior, when he was only a very small jobbing printer and 
bookbinder. Things had somewhat improved with the old couple 
since, and their son Watkin, brought up to his father’s business, had 
had the benefit of a good sound English education. Still it had never 
been anticipated that young Watkin would have lived to be an editor— 
much less to be proprietor of a real weekly newspaper. But it so 
happened that an enthusiastic individual, great in party politics, one 
day resolved to start the Ancient Briton. The town of Llanderhyffyn 
was in a deplorable state of political ignorance. The local newspapers 
already in existence were simply beneath contempt. (None of them 
quite agreed with the enthusiastic individual’s particular way of 
thinking.) The only thing to be done was to commence a new one 
in the town itself—a journal which should advocate sound views, and 
regardless of sect or party, and independent of all personal consider- 
ations, should fearlessly propound those doctrines which alone could 
please the party who projected it. Watkins was spoken to upon 
the subject, and at once declared it would be the very thing required. 
(A way that printers have in other places as well as Llanderhyffyn.) 
So the money was put down, type and press ordered, workmen en- 
gaged, and the Anctent Briton started. 

It is, comparatively speaking, a very easy thing to start a newspaper, 
as it is to start a railway train; but, in either case, unless the steam is 
well kept up, a speedy stoppage must ensue. The projector of the 
Ancient Briton had not thought of this. Having once started it, he 
imagined he had nothing more to do than let it go on in its own way 
upon its destined path, enlightening the world, and scattering abroad 
the seeds of sound political instruction. Great was his surprise, accord- 
ingly, when he found himself, week after week, called upon to pay 
down large sums to keep the paper going. Each week Watkins had 
capital news to tell him. Either the Ancient Briton had been well 
spoken of by farmers coming to the market; or else he had received an 
anonymous letter (which he had printed in that day’s number), pronounc- 
ing the Ancient Briton a real boon to the thinking public; or a para- 
graph from last week’s paper had been quoted in an old established 
neighbouring journal, which in itself was sure to make the Ancient 
Briton popular ; or this, or that, or something else equally promising 
had happened, all clearly proving that the paper was gradually 
making way; but (Oh! those “ buts!”) in the meantime more money 
must be paid. 

The end of all this was that the proprietor grew tired of it; and one 
day, when Watkins had been more than usually hopeful in his pro- 
phecies that the paper was certain very shortly to become a fine 
property, he was somewhat startled to hear the proprietor make the 
munificent offer of giving it to him—absolutely making him a present 
of the Ancient Briton—stock, copyright, and all! 

Poor Watkins (who felt very much in the position of the man that 
won an elephant in a raffle, and was completely ruined by the expense 
of providing for the creature’s daily dinners), having in vain attempted 
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to alter the determination of his late employer, determined he would 
make the best of it, and try to keep on the paper somehow. He did 
so. And by dint of cutting and paring the expenses down to the very 
finest point, he succeeded in carrying on, or rather dragging on, the 
Ancient Briton up to the time when we first introduced him to our 
readers, when he was doing all the work himself (except the mere set- 
ting of the types and working them at the press, of course), and at 
which time the Ancient Briton enjoyed the magnificent circulation of 
between four hundred and fifty and five hundred copies ! 

But to return to Barker. About the time that the Ancient Briton 
newspaper became the sole and exclusive property of Mr. Watkin 
Watkins, Barker was a youth of between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age, residing with his father, a tolerably well-to-do tradesman, in a 
town some twenty miles from Llanderhyffyn. Nominally, Barker junior 
assisted his father in his business; at least he was supposed to keep the 
books, and sometimes mind the shop. We say supposed, for even at 
this time Barker was the same incorrigible youth that Mrs. Watkins 
found him afterwards. He had recently become a member of a 
Mechanics’ Institution opened in the town, and had attended all the 
weekly lectures: obtaining now a thorough insight into the principles 
of electricity, by means of one or two dolls with hair to stand on end, 
one or two Leyden jars to be discharged with a bright flash, and one or 
two simple explanations—as dazzling as the spark itself, and producing 
an effect upon the mind about as lasting: now, having the whole 
mystery and science of chemistry explained to him in half an hour's 
teaching: now listening to some very fluent gentleman, who, by the 
aid of a moving transparency or two, laid bare at one view all the 
wonders of astronomy: and thus obtaining every Tuesday evening a 
smattering of some new science, and resolving every Wednesday 
morning to make that one his own peculiar study. For days and 
weeks his father’s ledger went unposted, while he was trying strange 
experiments with Florence-flasks and. spirit-lamps, constructing card- 
board models of the steam engine, or sitting with rule and compasses 
before him, endeavouring to invent perpetual motion, and get the thou- 
sand pounds popularly supposed to be offered by the Queen for the 
discovery of that great desideratum. 

Barker once wrote a letter to the Ancient Briton, to which his father 
was a regular subscriber. He signed it ‘ Chemicus,” or “ Electricus,” 
or “ Astronomicus”—we are not sure which was the science for that 
week—asking the editor’s opinion of some learned theory he had heard 
propounded at the previous Tuesday’s lecture. To the insertion of this 
letter (with what delight he saw it in the paper! and how many times 
he read it over! although he knew it every word by heart before !)— 
to the insertion of this letter, we say, may be attributed the fact that 
Barker subsequently became Mr. Watkins’s apprentice. Having once 
seen himself in print (how very well he looked there!) he could not 
rest until he wrote again. He became the regular correspondent of the 
Ancient Briton—gratuitously of course—sending every week long re- 
ports of all the Mechanics’ Institution lectures. The habit grew upon 
him; science was wholly set aside for literature. He only attended 
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lectures now as a reporter; and all the brilliant experiments he once 
took such delight in trying, were not to be compared to the glory of 
having a column of his writing inserted in the Ancient Briton. 

While the reporting fever was at its very highest point, there ap- 
peared in the columns of his favourite paper an advertisement for “ an 
apprentice to the newspaper business ; apply to W. W., Ancient Briton 
office, Llanderhyffyn.” This settled it. The newspaper business! The 
profession of all others that he longed to follow—the employment 
which had afforded him such pleasure even as an amusement, offered 
him as a means of livelihood! He ran off with the joyful tidings to 
his father, declaring himself ready to start there and then to take the 
situation. 

The elder Mr. Barker, strict man of business though he was himself, 
had seldom interfered with his son’s studies or amusements. The fact 
is, he was somewhat dazzled by the brilliancy of his scientific attain- 
ments—a brilliancy which may be looked on as a kind of intellectual 
firework, extremely showy, making some noise, and, it must he con- 
fessed, accompanied at times with no slight degree of “bounce” in 
letting off, but for the most part ending in smoke, and leaving nothing 
but an empty case behind. The old gentleman read the articles his 
son wrote in the Ancient Briton, too, with a degree of pride to be ex- 
ceeded only by the author’s own. Still he at times was anxious about 
the future prospects of this very clever youth, now in his sixteenth 
year, and wished to see him settle down to something like a business. 
He was not sorry, therefore, to hear that he had met with one that 
would exactly suit him. But, less impulsive than his son, he stipu- 
lated as an indispensable condition, that he should go to Llanderhyffyn 
first of all for a month on trial; then, if he found he liked the business 
as he thought he should, and it was one in which his abilities could 
have proper scope, he should be apprenticed immediately. 

Now, it is highly probable that Mr. Watkin Watkins’s ideas of “ an 
apprentice to the newspaper business” were widely different from those 
of either Barker, father or son; still when he was informed by letter 
that his juvenile correspondent was anxious to accept the situation, 
and that his correspondent’s father was prepared to pay the premium 
he required, Mr. Watkins was too much a man of the world to let 
any preconceived notions of his own interfere with so laudable an in- 
tention. He wanted an apprentice to assist him in his business, but still 
more did he want the premium to enable him to carry on his paper. 

Accordingly, when the two Barkers came, they were received in the 
most civil—we had almost written servile—manner by the sole pro- 
prietor and editor of the Ancient Briton. Mrs. Watkins, too, was 
delighted beyond expression at the thoughts of having the young 
gentleman to live with them. She curtseyed without ceasing for some 
minutes after the first introduction ; and while her son complimented 
the young writer (whose face was crimson with delight) upon his won- 
derfully clever articles, Mrs. Watkins corroborated every flattering 
statement with an emphatic “Iss sure,” or “Iss indeed to goodness. 
Young Barker thought he had never met with more agreeable people 
in his life. He was quite certain he should like the situation. 
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And so he did. All through the trial month he was in raptures 
with his new employment. Nothing could suit him better. He 
was set to work at reading proofs; putting the grammar into articles 
sent by correspondents; cutting out paragraphs from other papers for 
the ‘“‘ Varieties” column ; and, upon two separate occasions, he was sent 
out to report public meetings. He felt himself almost an editor already. 
Then he was shown the mystery of printing ; had the mode of setting 
up type, and the mechanism of the printing press explained to him, 
with all of which he was delighted ; for, with all his varied Mechanics’ 
Institution experience, he had never heard a lecture upon printing 
before. He set up a few lines of type, too, and it had all the charm of 
a new scientific experiment. But it was very seldom, indeed, that he 
was thus employed—his duties partook far more of the editorial than 
the typographical. Upon the whole the “newspaper business” seemed 
to him all that mortal could desire. Then, again, as to his domestic 
comforts, everything was, if not perfection, quite near enough to it for 
all practical purposes. Mrs. Watkins, it is true, seemed somewhat 
ignorant and coarse in her manners; but then she was so motherly 
—so kind! As for Mr. Watkins, it was almost annoying to see 
the deferential way in which he treated him—and he so soon to be 
his master ! 

At the end of the month Mr. Barker senior came as he had pro- 
mised. 

“ Well, Harry, my boy, what say you? Is it to be or not 2” 

“To be, decidedly.” 

* You like the business ?” 

“T’m delighted with it.” 

Mr. Watkin Watkins rubbed his hands, and .bowed most humbly. 
He was very glad to find Henry was satisfied, for he was quite con- 
vinced, for his own part, that Henry would be an invaluable assistant 
to him in his business. 

“Then we may conclude the matter agreed upon ?” asked Mr. Barker 
senior. 

“ If you please,” answered Mr. Watkin Watkins, with another bow. 

‘*] suppose you can spare Harry to dine with me to-day ?” 

“Really, sir,” Mr. Watkins answered, with a smile, “I have no 
claim on your son’s services, as yet. After to-day, I may perhaps be a 
tyrant.” 

And Mr. Watkins laughed immensely at the supposition. And Mr. 
Barker laughed too—not quite so heartily though. And Harry laughed 
—the loudest of them all—at the gross absurdity of the mild Mr. 
Watkins turning out a tyrant. 

When Mr. Barker brought his son back in the evening, Watkins 
handed him a sheet of parchment for perusal. ‘“ You will see, sir,” he 
explained, “that it is stated that your son will be apprenticed to me 
AS A PRINTER. We could not well bind him to the editorial department 
of our business—literature being, in fact, no trade at all; but I think 
Henry knows pretty well what his duties will be like by this time.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry, “ that’s all right enough. , 

¢ Still, ” objected his father, “I should like it stated a little more 
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clearly what he would have to do. A long apprenticeship, you see, 
is a serious matter—and—” 

“‘My dear sir,” said Mr. Watkins, “‘indentures are always drawn 
up in that one form. Besides, I don’t suppose Henry would object to 
learning the practical business of printing, in addition to the other 
departments.” . 

“Of course not. I should like it!” said young Barker. 

The father affixed his name to the document—slowly though, and 
with hesitation, as if there were still some lurking dislike to sign away 
the liberty of his son for so long a time. Not so the lad himself; he 
rapidly added his signature below his father’s without the least mis- 
giving. Then Mr. Watkin Watkins also signed; and then the premium 
was handed over, and received with many thanks and rubbings of the 
hands ; and so Henry Barker became Mr. Watkins's apprentice. 

“‘God bless you, my boy; may you be happy!” The elder Barker's 
eyes were somewhat moist as Mr. Watkins bowed him out—alone. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Watkin Watkins had a long conversa- 
tion with his mother, in Welsh. What they conversed about our 
ignorance of the language prevents our telling; but, in the course 


of it, he showed his mother Barker’s cheque, and the old lady . 


chuckled at the sight immensely. 
The very next morning after the signature of the indentures, Barker 
was ordered to sweep out the printing-office ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Barker had gone through something like three years out of the seven 
that he had to serve. (The indentures had been drawn up for the 
usual term ; though, from the age at which he was apprenticed, Barker 
could claim his liberty at the end of five years, when he would be of 
age.) For the first year or two it had been open warfare between 
Barker and his master. Watkins had opened the campaign at once, 
by setting his apprentice to the most menial occupations. Barker 
entrenched himself behind the promise made on the indentures being 
signed, and the implied agreement as to his duties in the trial month. 
Watkins, however, taking up the high ground of a master’s authority, 
earried poor Barker’s strongholds, at the point of the indentures. Inch 
by inch was the ground disputed, but in every struggle Watkins got 
the best of it. Barker was his apprentice—apprenticed to him as a 
printer. ‘There was the document, drawn up in all legal form, signed, 
sealed, and delivered, binding him down to obey his master for the full 
term of seven years, and who should dare to interfere between them? 
Who should say that the drudgery he had to go through was not the 
indispensable preliminary to his learning the business of a printer ? 
Once or twice Barker's father came, endeavouring to negotiate terms 
of peace. On these occasions Watkins was polite, but firm. Exceed- 
ing polite: for, besides that Barker senior had a good deal of interest, 
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and could materially have damaged the prospects of the Ancient Briton 
had he chosen, he was a powerfully built individual, and somewhat 
hasty tempered, while Watkins was a very little man, and, his detrac- 
tors said, an arrant coward. He spoke most fairly to the father of his 
apprentice ; was deeply grieved to think that Henry would not be a 
little more attentive to his duties; he only wanted him to learn his 
business thoroughly—and surely he was the best judge as to what 
branch of it a lad should practise first; he had himself gone through 
them all—and, if Henry would only be a little docile, he would find 
ultimately no reason to complain. But (he was sure Mr. Barker would 
pardon him for reminding him of it) the law did not allow of any one’s 
dictation between a master and his apprentice; therefore it must be 
evident to a man of his sound judgment, that the best thing he could 
do would be to advise his son to study his master’s wishes a little more 
diligently for the future. 

The father acted upon this advice; he felt it was the only thing he 
could do, and Barker plainly seeing that there was no help for it, gave 
up the struggle. And so the belligerent parties gradually settled down 
into—we cannot say a peace, but a kind of armed truce, each ready to 
resist the slightest aggressive step on the part of the other. Barker 
doing all the work, no matter what, that he was told to do; and Wat- 
kins in return refraining from the countless petty annoyances he had 
formerly been in the habit of indulging in towards his apprentice. 
Not so his mother, though. Old Mrs. Watkins looked on Barker as 
having sinned beyond all hope of pardon. He had been wanting in 
respect to her son—her Watkin anwyl; and no amount of punishment 
—even a purgatory extending through his whole apprenticeship— 
could expiate that crime. She never missed an opportunity of making 
him uncomfortable. And, oh! how many opportunities she had, he 
living in the house of which she was the mistress! Who does not 
know the magic power of woman to make a home—even the poorest— 
happy? Kind fate protect us all from ever knowing how great that 
power may be when exerted in an opposite direction !—from being 
forced to live beneath the same roof with one, the study of whose life 
it is to make us miserable! 

Watkins and his apprentice were thus living in comparative tran- 
quillity, when a new element of disagreement arose, which complicated 
matters greatly. On one of Mr. Barker’s visits to his son he had found 
out that an old schoolfellow of his, whom he had utterly lost sight of 
for some years, resided about half a mile from Llanderhyffyn: this 
school-fellow being no other than Mr.—or, as the neighbours called 
him, Squire—Morrison. 

Now Watkins was particularly anxious to know Squire Morrison. 
As may be well imagined, with all his duties in connection with the 
Ancient Briton, he had but little leisure to cultivate acquaintances ; 
therefore unless he could succeed in obtaining friends who were really 
worth knowing, Watkins was not the man to waste his time in running 
after any others. But Squire Morrison was a man decidedly worth 
knowing. Although at the commencement of their two careers, 
Barker and he had started neck and neck in the great race of life, the 
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Squire very soon succeeded in distancing his schoolfellow. And now, 
when they had met again, after so many years, Barker was still panting 
and struggling up the hill, while Morrison had reached the goal and 
won the prize. Barker was, as we have already said, a tradesman: 
Morrison was a man of independent property—and a Squire. 

It is not our province here to trace the various causes of this differ- 
ent success. One simple fact will perhaps serve in some measure to 
account for it. Barker had married young, and was the father of a 
tolerably numerous progeny. “Morrison had remained a bachelor until 
well established in the world; had then, as the phrase goes, “ married 
extremely well ;” and had soon afterwards been left a widower, with a 
nice little fortune brought him by his wife, and one only daughter to 
share it with him. 

Hitherto all Watkins’s attempts to establish anything like an inti- 
macy with the Squire had been signal failures. Mr. Morrison was 
extremely affable, it is true. When he called at the office, as he did 
nearly every Saturday morning, to get his paper, he would discuss the 
merits of the former number, telling Watkins how he liked his leading 
article ; what parts he thought well written, and where it struck him, 
Watkins had been slightly wrong. At which times the editor and sole 
proprietor of the Ancient Briton would stand smiling and bowing to his 
customer: rubbing his hands and chuckling gleefully whenever the 
great man was complimentary, and when the criticism was unfavour- 
able, bending submissively before it: receiving his rebukes like a delin- 
quent schoolboy, and promising, at least in manner, if not in words, 
that he would never do so any more: always expressing the most 
entire concurrence with Mr. Morrison’s opinions, and the most sincere 
gratitude for the suggestions he was kind enough to make. And Squire 
Morrison, whose politics, upon the whole, agreed pretty closely with 
those of the Ancient Briton, would leave the office, saying to himself, 
“Remarkably talented, clear-sighted man, that Watkins! Pity his 
paper doesn’t get on better !” 

Still there was no approach to intimacy. The only other occasions 
upon which anything like a conversation passed between them were 
upon Sunday mornings, coming out of church. The Squire always made 
it a rule to attend regularly the parish church, for he was orthodox to 
the back-bone. ‘Church and State” was his weakness. And though 
he generally slept throughout the sermon, in his warm, well-cushioned 
pew, he was none the less satisfied that he was doing his duty as an 
English gentleman and upholding the institutions of his country. If 
there were one thing in the world the Squire hated, it was a dissenter. 
Watkins, too, always went to church. The politics of his paper, in 
fact, if nothing else, rendered it absolutely necessary that he should do 

so. But Watkins had no comfortable pew to slumber in; he rented 
but a single sitting in the gallery, a corner of a hard wooden bench— 
one of those that had been originally designed for free seats, and had 
been obviously constructed with a view to prevent anything like drow- 
siness or inattention on the part of the lower orders. This sitting had, 
however, one advantage. It enabled him to keep his eye upon the 
Squire’s pew ; and so, by accurately timing his steps when church was 
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over, he always managed to arrive at the door exactly at the same 
moment with Mr. and Miss Morrison. Then would he be rewarded 
with a gracious “ Hah! good morning, Watkins,” and the conversation 
thus commenced, he would walk on—keeping at a deferential distance 
though—beside the Squire and his daughter, talking the while on all 
the topics of the week, and being especially careful to start some new 
and interesting subject as they neared the Ancient Briton office, for fear 
the Squire should expect him to go in. And then, his own door safely 
passed, he would accompany them right to the gates of Glendwr Lodge, 
the residence of Mr. Morrison. Then, abruptly breaking off the con- 
versation, he would lift his hat, first to Miss Julia, then to the Squire, 
take his most humble leave, and walk back home, musing within him- 
self—‘ I wonder if he’ll ask me in next Sunday ?” 

What was it that made Watkins so extremely anxious to cultivate a 
closer intimacy with the family at Glendwr Lodge? Was it the vanity 
of longing for aristocratical acquaintances? Watkins had not a bit ot 
vanity about him. So long as he got on in life, he cared not though it 
were upon his hands and knees, smiling through any self-abasement, 
crawling through any mire. Was it, then, that the acquaintance of the 
Squire might improve the prospects of his paper? Something of this 
—not much. There were other influential people in the neighbour- 
hood, who stood as high as Mr. Morrison, and whose friendship might 
possibly have been secured for half the amount of flattery and toadyism. 
Had it been only this, Watkins had for a certainty been less exclusive 
in his homage: Could it be that the charming Julia Morrison, the 
Squire’s only daughter, had, with her timid bashful air, called up emo- 
tions in the breast of the scarcely less timid Watkins? Julia was not 


yet seventeen; Watkins was nearly forty. Julia had everything to - 


recommend her—youth, beauty, wealth; Watkins had nothing. Could 
the shrewd, unromantic Watkins, then, with such insurmountable obsta- 
cles before him, so much as dream of Julia Morrison? Such things 
have happened before now, and may again. At any rate when Wat- 
kins narrated to his mother every Sunday the particulars of the walk 
from church, he dwelt much more upon the manners of the young 
heiress than upon all the condescending affability of the Squire. 

And Mrs. Watkins, although more lowly in spirit even than her son, 
heard of the progress he was making with delight. She felt convinced 
he would be invited to Glendwr Lodge some day, and then A 
smile and an expressive nodding of the head filled up the prophecy. The 
old lady held riches and station in a degree of veneration that almost 
amounted to awe; and regarded the class to which the Morrisons 
belonged as beings of a far superior order to the rest of human nature: 
to all the rest, that is, except her Watkin. He, though humble his 
position at present, might aspire to any rank. She often told him 
he had but to ask, ard he might have the finest lady in the land. 

But Watkins did not ask—although his aspirations, even if such he 
entertained, went no higher than to the daughter of a country squire. 
Whether from lack of impudence or courage, whether from too great 
a sense of his own demerits, or from a fear of the results if he spoke 
out, it matters not. As yet no word had ever passed between Miss 
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Morrison and him on any subject. He always bowed most humbly 
when he met her, and when he took his leave; and she invariably- 
returned his bow most graciously. But that was all. 

Yet he was not the man to let these matters prey upon his mind. 
There was no pining in secret, no “worm i’ th’ bud,” with him. He 
had enough to occupy him in his business, and if that business was 
not destined to receive the addition to its capital which it may be he 
looked for—we do not say for certain that he did—from the fair hands 
of Julia Morrison, then he must do the best he could without it. At 
all events he seemed content to persevere in his attentions to the 
Squire: to hope—and wait. 

One Sunday morning (it was the one which followed the discovery 
that Barker’s father and the Squire had been schoolfellows), that very 
objectionable apprentice had dressed himself with more than usual care, 
and had, of course, in a corresponding degree increased Mrs. Watkins’s 
habitual disgust, by this new instance of his “dirty pride.” The old 
lady was busy in the kitchen, making preparations for the dinner. 
Her son was dressed for church. (She did not mind his putting on 
clean collars, by the way, or even going out with tolerably clean 
boots. He had a right to dress respectably—a right, though, we 
may here observe, he very seldom took advantage of, except on 
Sundays.) 

As Barker entered the apartment, Mrs. Watkins cast a supercilious 
glance at his appearance, turned up her nose disdainfully, and mutter- 
ing her favourite exclamation of “ Hach! Cds!” turned away, and went 
on with her culinary occupations. 

“Tf you have no objection, sir,” said Barker to his master, “I wish 
to dine out to-day.” 

“Very well,” answered Mr. Watkins briefly. 

“ And I shall not be home till evening.” 

“Good riddance, too,” said Mrs. Watkins, in an undertone that 
sounded very like a grunt, and without deigning to look at the offen- 
sive object she addressed. 

Barker made no reply to this extremely lady-like remark, but a 
peculiar smile appeared upon his countenance—a smile half triumphing 
and half contemptuous. He waited for some seconds to ascertain if 
his master wished to ask him any questions as to where he meant to 
spend the day ; but that gentleman not vouchsafing any further obser- 
vations, he quietly withdrew. 

That morning Mr. Watkins, from his elevated bench in church, 
beheld, to his intense astonishment, and shall we add dismay, his own 
apprentice Barker, snugly ensconced in Mr. Morrison’s pew, actually 
sitting there between the Squire and his daughter ; while he, his master, 
after all his efforts to obtain the Squire's friendship, was still obliged 
to occupy his hard wooden bench up in the gallery. He could not 
believe his eyes. He seldom took much notice of the service: that 
day he did not hear a word. His whole attention was absorbed, his 
every thoughit engrossed—by Barker. His eyes were rivetted on 
Barker: he could see nothing, hear nothing, think of nothing else. 
The church seemed absolutely full of Barker. 
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But if his surprise was great within the church, what words can 
picture his amazement upon leaving? He saw Miss Morrison, the 
beauteous Julia, the heiress, first place her arm within her father’s, 
and then—was it a dream, or was he going mad ?—Miss Julia gave the 
other arm to Barker! 

Watkins approached the party. He thought the Squire’s salutation 
not so warm as it had been, and when he bowed to Julia, it was 
returned by Barker. Actually Barker, his apprentice, bowed to him— 
familiarly, and as he thought, patronisingly. It was almost too much 
for mortal master to endure. What would he not have given had he 
dared to exert his authority, and order his apprentice home? But 
Barker was protected by the Squire’s friendship, and to do so then 
would be an act of madness. 

He tried to enter into conversation with Mr. Morrison as usual, but 
he could think of nothing to converse about—nothing but Barker! 
And when it was explained in a few words how Barker’s father and the 
Squire were old friends, his stock of topics was exhausted for the day. 
What made it worse than all was, that while he was silent, his appren- 
tice was chatting quite familiarly, and, as it seemed, quite at his ease, 
with Julia. 

On their arrival at the gates of Glendwr Lodge, the Squire bid him 
good morning ; Miss Morrison bowed distantly. This he could bear— 
and had borne often. But when Barker also bowed, and also said, 
“Good morning, sir,” and went in with them, poor Watkins could not 
stand it. He hurried home, and tears were in his 
eyes when he informed his mother that his appren- | yaa 
tice dined with Mr. Morrison that day. 

And all that miserable Sunday Mrs. Watkins 
went gloomily about the 
house, wringing her [ 
hands and moaning bit- | 
terly, “Duw cadw ni! | 
Duw cadw ni! That boy’s | 















invited to the Squire's, 
and my Watkin isn’t !” 
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OnE cup! Then to saddle ;—these letters of mine 
Bring tidings that gladden the heart more than wine! 
Confusion to Pym! Now each man to his steed ; 
For Rupert is waiting, and great is the need— 


We should join him at daybreak, though that’s hard, I fear ; 
"Tis a good fifty mile from my house to Woldweare ; 

And if we could think how to treble our band— 

Were there time ’twould be easy—but what's to be planned 


Some friends we may count on the road—Matthew Floyes, 
And Gilbert his brother ; George Freer and his boys— 
Ay, down to the youngest, I’d wager my life !— 

And Meredith Forster, if Meredith’s wife 


The widow, their cousin and neighbour, we know, 

Will bid the whole household of Atherden go; 

The Right has grown stronger, whate’er fate may bring, 
Since her boy sold his life in just gaining the King 


Sir Philip—for courtesy nothing we'll bate— 

Though my horses will scarce stop unchecked at his gate-— 
Shall be told the good news, and may suit his own mind 
To mount or to sulk. If we leave him behind, 


Then up in the saddle! Tight girth and slack bit! 
Road or heath, ford or flood, will it matter a whit ? 
God for Charles and the Right! May the better side win! 
You may tell there’s more work out of doors than within— 









































RIDING AWAY. 


RIDING AWAY. 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * ( 


So, gentlemen, ride away ! 


Must be planned as we ride away. 


Will let Meredith ride away ! 


An hour to ride away ! 


Why, the lighter we ride away ! 


When cavaliers ride away ! 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MONS. VICTOR JOLLIVET. 
By Joun V. BRIDGEMAN. 


Durine the period that King Smith—under the pseudonym of Louis 
Philippe—occupied the French throne, he once invited a number of 
Arab chiefs to dine with him at the Palace of the Tuileries. After 
dinner, the conversation happened to turn upon the Arab language, 
and one of the guests remarked that he had known several French 
officers in Algiers, who laboured under the delusion they could speak 
the said language, although their whole acquaintance with it was 
limited to the power of mispronouncing, mis-spelling, and misapplying 
a few common words and phrases; but, on the strength of this 
rather negative linguistic capability, they imagined themselves accom- 
plished Arabic scholars, and were always correcting, as they fancied, 
the native officers. This anecdote is very characteristic of our gallant 
allies; for, as far as our own experience goes, they are the worst 
hands at learning any language, and the best at supposing they have 
done so, with whom it has been our fate to meet. Who is there 
among us who has not, in the course of his life, come in contact with 
an old French dancing-master, or professor of some description or other, 
established in London ten or, mayhap, twenty years, and yet unable to 
make himself understood in our vernacular, without the occasional use 
of expressive pantomime ? 

One reason, perhaps, for the little progress made by Frenchmen in 
foreign languages is, that they seldom study them, and although we 
have been informed that— 


“Children pick up words as pigeons peas,” 
and, certainly, 
“ Utter them again as God shall please,” 


Frenchmen do not—with the exception of those of their own language, 
of course. Even the few natives of la belle France, who make a point 
of devoting their attention to the idioms of other countries, are particu- 
larly prone to Gallic édiotismes, as they would call it—and as we should, 
too, for the matter of that. A striking proof of this is afforded by the 
following episode in the life of Mons. Victor Jollivet. 

Mons. Victor Jollivet was a Frenchman, and a Parisian to boot ; 
but, unlike most of his countrymen, who, even at the period to which 
we refer, were very bitter and sarcastic in their allusions to this 
country, he was a great admirer of everything English. His admi- 
ration for us was, however, rather more enthusiastic than discriminating. 
At the time when English hats were made of beaver, of which 


“ Each particular hair did stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 


he wore an English hat; when English trowsers were made particu- 
larly tight and groomy, in a manner not at all calculated to hide any 
defects in the wearer’s legs (and M. Victor Jollivet’s legs were conspi- 
cuous for an absence of calf, and a protuberance of the knee-bones to 
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within), he wore English trowsers; and when English cooking was 
represented in Paris by dirty, dingy table-clothes, villanously-dressed 
meat, and repulsive puddings, at low eating-houses, frequented by a 
select circle of English journeymen tailors, with a half-sodden look, 
and extremely dirty linen, he used to dine always @ [ Anglaise, as he 
fondly imagined. His infatuation even extended to a profound belief 
in the Lord Mayor; but this weakness was one he merely shared in 
common with the rest of his compatriots. 

As a matter of course, Mons. Victor Jollivet studied our language. 
He attended the cours of a popular professor, and took part in the 
English theatricals got up by the professor’s pupils, and of which the 
French portion of the audience did not understand one word—nor, as 
far as my own experience goes, the English portion either. But he 
was not satisfied with our classic diction; he was bent upon attaining 
a proficiency in the language of every-day life, and for this purpose 
associated a good deal with the journeymen tailors, aforesaid, although, 
from the frequent occasions he had to refer to his grammar—which he 
always carried with him—for the explanation of words and locutions 
which struck him as rather unusual—and probably were—the part he 
usually took in any argument was somewhat limited. 

“He who has not seen Seville,” says the Spaniard, “has seen 
nothing.” In his own mind, Mons. Victor Jollivet substituted the 
capital of England for that of Andalusia, and agreed with the assertion. 
He had long sighed for an opportunity of visiting London; but, from 
pecuniary reasons, which we are at perfect liberty to suppose were 
also present to Horace’s mind when he said, 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum,” 


his case seemed hopeless. It is not, therefore, surprising that, when 
the cheap trains, with return tickets, were advertised to run between 
London and Paris, at the time of the Great Exhibition, Mons. Victor 
Jollivet determined to seize the opportunity. Having secured all the 
money he could possibly raise from his own resources, and those of his 
friends, together with a slight sum advanced by a lady he designated 
as ma tante—although we had not previously been aware, nor do 
we now believe he possessed such a relative—he started from Paris, 
accompanied by his carpet bag and his wife, both of which articles 
he took with him. 

Our duty, as faithful historians, imperatively demands we should 
inform our readers that he did not enjoy the first sight of the white 
cliffs of old England quite as much as he had imagined would be the 
case; and this may be accounted for, partly by the fact that, during 
nearly the entire passage, until the steamer was inside Dover harbour, 
his face was intently turned towards the bottom of an ordinary wash- 
hand-basin, and partly because, on the rare occasions he attempted te 
raise it from that domestic vessel, he was compelled to resume his 
contemplative attitude almost immediately. 

On landing at Dover, Mons. Victor Jollivet had an opportunity of 
observing that, in one respect at least, national prejudice appeared to 
have been completely abolished, for he was treated exactly like the 
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truest Briton that ever trod. At the hotel where he made a temporary 
halt, he was charged sufficient for a sitting room, a sandwich, and some 
ale for self and wife to have kept them well in Paris—and every 
luxury—for a couple of days. Had he been of a sarcastic turn of mind, 
he might have applied to Englishmen the observation which was 
once made by some one, or, if it was not, might have been, “ Aux 
dimes bien nées que la patrie est chére.” Not being of the turn of mind 
alluded to, he did no such thing, but hurried off as quickly as possible 
to the railway station, and took his place in one of the cattle-pens, 
dignified by the misnomer of third-class carriages. His object in 
this, as he informed his wife, being, to study the national character: 
and the result of his researches,—a confused recollection of smock- 
frocks, flannel-jackets, tobacco-smoke, and a strong odour of fustian. 

At last, after being whirled through the labyrinth of squalid roofs 
and drunken-looking chimneys which form the immediate approach 
to the metropolis, he reached the terminus. Perhaps it is superfluous 
on our part to mention that the admirable arrangements made by the 
directors for enabling passengers to lose their luggage entirely, or, at 
the least, to experience the greatest difficulty in rescuing it from the 
hands of some one who has taken it under the notion it is his own, 
or even without that preliminary impression, were most successfully 
carried out. It was only by the greatest piece of luck that, after a 
fruitless search of half-an-hour, and a vast amount of bad blood on the 
part of the officials, and bad English on that of Mons. Victor Jollivet, 
that the latter caught sight of his carpet-bag, emerging from the sta- 
tion in the hands of a gentleman, who, however suspicious his appear- 
ance, had been actuated by the purest motives. He had simply found 
the bag, “a-kicking about the platform,” and was looking for the owner. 

Mons. Victor Jollivet now engaged a cab, and dirécted the driver to 
take him to “ Les-ses-tair Squar.” Every Frenchman first proceeds 
thither, even if he afterwards lodges in Camden-town or Hammersmith- 
broadway. To the demand of eight shillings as fare, our hero 
demurred, and proffered five, which were eventually accepted, after a 
series of remarks by the cabman which Mons. Victor Jollivet supposed, 
very correctly, were not of a flattering nature. They served to con- 
vince him, however, of the truth of his favourite maxim :—“ Pour 
bien apprécier toutes les beautés d’une langue, il ne suffit pas de comprendre 
a@ fond un auteur quelconque, tel que le grand Villyam,* ou Milton.” 
Indeed, had the said remarks been conveyed in a course of six or seven 
private lessons, they would, as specimens of playful invective, have 
been worth far more than the sum at first demanded, and eventually 
refused. 

Mons. Victor Jollivet, accompanied by his wife and carpet-bag, now 
commenced searching for lodgings. After two hours’ exertion he 
perceived, in the window of a house in Rupert-street, a bill announcing 
“Lodgings for a Single Gentleman.” In reply to what, we must con- 
scientiously designate, from our personal experience of subsequent 
efforts in the same line, on the part of our hero, was a very ambiguous 





* Mons, Jollivet alluded to his favourite author, Shakspeare. 
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attempt at a double knock, the door was opened—at the expiration of 
a period which allowed ample time for a minute inspection of the ex- 
terior of the mansion—by a slip-shod servant girl, who looked like a 
maypole, run violently to seed, and had evidently been the inmate ot 
a workhouse in days not long since past; for the traces of such an 
institution still hung about her, as the odour of stale tobacco clings to 
a gentleman in the habit of frequenting Frees-and-easies, or Free-and- 
easies. We are not sure which is the correct expression, and there- 
fore give both, in order that the reader may select which he pleases. 

“Well, what’s your business?” inquired the girl. 

Mons. Victor Jollivet thought the question rather strange, but he 
was naturally polite, and, therefore, with a gracious bow, replied, 

“My buse—nace—Je fais dans le vin—I make in the vine—that is to 
say—lI sell the ou-ine.” 

“We don’t want none,” answered the servant. ‘ We never buy it. 
Master gets his drink over the way at the public-house.” 

“There is a mis-comprehension,” observed Mons. Victor Jollivet, 
beginning to fear his wife might suspect his knowledge of English. “I 
do demand not to you to take my ou-ine; I want a lojings.” 

“Well, then, we ain’t got none, neither,” said the girl. ‘“ We don’t 
keep ’em.” 

“Ya-as, but you do—your beel says, lojings "— 

“‘ My Bill says nothing of the kind,” replied the handmaiden, grow- 
ing very red, and evincing a desire to close the door. By accident, a 
tender chord had been touched within her breast. “If you want 
lozenges you must go to the chemist,” she continued. 

“‘ Why will I go to that person?” inquired our hero, mildly. “ Your 
beel says” (here the young lady winced again) “ lojings for a single 
gentleman.” 

“Lodgings! oh, you mean lodgings,” said the girl, highly gratified 
that her penchant for the young gentleman, who performed the duties of 
pot-boy at the public-house she had previously mentioned, was, after 
all, not suspected. ‘Oh, yes, we have got lodgings; I’ll call missus!” 
and so saying, she proceeded to the end of the passage, and suddenly 
disappeared through a dark opening, which much resembled a dust- 
hole, but which was the entrance to the kitchen stairs. 

In a few minutes the mistress made her appearance; she looked as 
if she was born in a lodging-house, bred in a lodging-house, and, more- 
over, destined to die in a lodging-house. She seemed a woman, who, 
if suddenly surprised by the accession of immense wealth, or created a 
peeress in her own right, would pay some one to take rooms under 
her roof, in order that she might, as an amateur, still be enabled to 
indulge her propensities for surreptitious cuts off her lodger’s joint, and 
Eleusinian visits to his tea-caddy. She made a lodging-housekeeper’s 
curtsey to our hero, and informed him she had an excellent room at 
his disposal, on the third floor back which she should be happy to 
let him have at five-and-twenty shillings a-week, first week—down. 

“Dear? Oh, no, quite the contrary. Rents had gone up very high 
on account of the Exhibition. Lodgings were not to be had at all— 
leastwise, not at all reasonable. She never imposed on people herself, 
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and did not say Mrs. Gubbins at No. 17 round the corner did, but 
she only knew Mrs. Gubbins must have charged pretty heavy. In 
fact, she was aware she had. Five-and-twenty shillings was dirt 
cheap. You did not often get such a room for the money.” 

The last part of her discourse was founded on truth; for, as a rule, 
a person gets a respectable room for the sum aforesaid, while that for 
which Mons. Victor Jollivet was treating would, at a fair tariff, have 
been let for five shillings, hebdomadally. Situated, as we have already 
said, up three pairs of stairs, at the back of the house, it afforded the 
inmate a lively prospect of some leads and dirty brick walls, varied by 
still dirtier windows, which were apt, in the long run, to prove rather 
monotonous. It was, too, not bigger than a tolerably-sized cupboard. 
At last, however, Mons. Victor Jollivet agreed to take it; and, having 
called his wife, who had hitherto been standing outside, was about to 
ascend the stairs, when he was stopped by the landlady. 

“ Begging your pardin, sir, but we don’t have ladies,” she remarked. 
“We only let to single gentlemen.” 

“But I am a single jentleman,” observed Mons. Victor Jollivet. 

“Well, then, you can’t take that lady with you. We don’t premit 
it.” 

Whether our hero was puzzled by the sound of the word “ premit,” 
after it had been thus subjected to the operation, entitled by gramma- 
rians metathesis, and which, in this case, consisted in reversing the 
order of the letters e and 1, we cannot, with certainty, say. All we 
know is, that he remained silent for an instant, and then asked— 

“ But, vhy—vhy —vhy can I not goup? Hein?” 

‘t Because,” replied the landl: idy, ‘tas I have told you before, we can 
only take single gentlemen.’ 

“ Eh, mon “Dieu! ! je le sais,” replied Mons. Victor Jollivet. “I know 
you are able but to do that, your beel has told it me.” 

“Well, then ?” observed the landlady, rather sharply. 

“Vell, then! qu'est-ce-que cela fait? That is not a matter. It 
imports not to the affair. How would it? I repeat you; 1 ama 
single jentleman, and that is my vife.” 

As this assertion struck the landlady as involving an impossibility, she 
became impressed with the idea that her visitor was turning her into 
ridicule. She immediately flew out into a paroxysm of rage, to the 
great astonishment of the innocent cause thereof, said, with a degree of 
force and muscular action which went far to disprove her words, that 
she was a poor weak woman, and ended by calling, in a voice that re- 
sembled shrill thunder, to her husband. 

That worthy was in the kitchen, as most regular lodging-house- 
keepers usually are. By nature, he was a carpenter, but having, since 
the opening of the Great Exhibition, enjoyed a “run” in the way of 
“letting”, had temporarily abandoned the hammer and chisel for the 
tobacco-pipe and gin-bottle. On hearing his wife’s voice, he hastily ran 
up-stairs. Before gratifying her curiosity, by following his example, 
the servant-girl took advantage of his absence, and qualified herself for 
delivering an opinion as to the standard of strength he adopted for gin- 
and-water. 
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“Now, then, what’s all this here ?” he enquired, as he slouched along 
to the door. 

“‘ Ah, what is this here?” repeated his helpmate, with a slight varia- 
tion in the form of enquiry, seemingly only for the purpose of indulging 
an insane propensity for the style rendered so popular by Mr. Pinnock, 
since she instantly answered the interrogatory, by exclaiming “ why, 
here’s this low, nasty for ineerer, a cowardly, mean—and my own husband 
a-sitting in the kitchen—which I have to speak to everyone, while he 
smokes and drinks, so that you could smell him a mile off,”—here the 
servant-girl retreated several yards, and made a gulp, as if endeavour- 
ing to give her throat an airing,—“ and what does he care if a moun- 
seer, or all the mounseers in the world, insulted his poor wife ?” 

“Who insulted you ?” asked her husband. 

“Why he did!” replied the landlady. 

In vain Mons. Jollivet protested he was innocent of the intention of 
any such thing. In vain did he beg and pray to be informed how he 
had insulted the lady. His excuses and expressions of sorrow were 
nullified by his continually asserting : “ Vell, Jama single jentlemen, and 
this is my vife.” 

‘I'm blessed if I stand this,” said the landlord, taking off his jacket, 
and throwing his brown-paper cap on the oil-cloth, “Oh! you're a single 
gentleman, are you, and that is your wife; I'll single gentleman you, 
that I will; a-coming and insulting honest, respectable people in this 
here way.” 

Matters were drawing to a crisis; the carpenter had commenced that 
preliminary, rotatory motion of the arms, which unprofessional pugilists 
look upon as the essence of sparring, if properly accompanied with a 
reasonable amount of hopping from one spot to the other. This tribute 
of delay, offered upon the shrine of Science, in all probability saved 
what the Fancy would term our hero’s “dial” from serious disfigure- 
ment, for it afforded him the time and opportunity of exclaiming : 

“* Mais, que me veut-il donc, cet animal-la! Iam a single gentleman, I 
ree-pit! I am not two gentlemen, am I!” 

The mystery was solved, even for the mind of the pugnacious car- 
penter, who suddenly saw the cause of the misunderstanding. After 
mutual explanations had been given and received, the whole party— 
not excepting the ci-devant charity girl, whom the toasts, combined with 
what she had already taken from her master’s glass, rendered rather 
unsteady in her gait for the remainder of the evening—cemented the 
entente cordiale, by drinking each other’s healths in a bottle of “ shin,” 
procured, at Mons. Victor Jollivet’s express wish and sole expense, from 
the neighbouring public-house. It is also a gratifying fact, that the 
landlady was so mollified as to consent to relax the severity of her 
ordinary rule, and admit Mad. Jollivet for ten shillings extra per week. 

Whenever the English language forms the topic of conversation, 
Mons. Victor Jollivet-—whose friends believe he speaks it like a native ; 
which he really does, only like a native of Paris, and not of London 
—always recounts the above anecdote with great glee. But, owing 
no doubt to a defect of memory, which sometimes affects distinguished 
individuals—as we perceive from his Wahrheit und Dichtung that it 
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affected Goethe—he states the adventure as happening to anacquaintance 
of his, of the name of Prévét, adding, with the air of aman who knows 
what he is about, “ C’était bien dréle tout de méme. Il aurait di savoir, 
cependant, que single mam veut dire un homme non marié—un gargon.” 
By a strange chance, he never relates the anecdote in the presence of 


Mad. Victor Jollivet. 


A STORY FROM BOCCACCIO. 


By Rosert B. BrovuaH. 


=—— HAVE got a cer- 
tain habit that 
approaches to a 
merit, 

Yet is something 
of a weakness, 
and a trifle of a 
bore ; 

"Tis that when I 

. meet a pleasure, 
I must call a 

: friend to share it, 
=~ Or I miss, of its 

enjoyment, half the lux- 

ury or more. 












Thus,—when some good- 
natured crony sends a 
partridge or a pheasant, 

Or a trout, or river- 
salmon, that is not 
enough for two, 

For my life I can’t sit 
down to dine alone, 
howe’er unpleasant 

Comes the mutton anti-climax that must eke the dinner through. 





a] 





Or, again,—I've got a garden, rather famous for its roses, 
But still more so for its artichokes, its beans, and early peas ; 
Well, when any of these favourites begin to show their noses, 
I approach the garden-wall and ery, “Step here, sir, if you please.” 


*Tis to Mr. Jones, my neighbour, to partake my exultation ; 
But, if Mr. Jones be absent from his rake and pruning-hook, 
I must press the nearest biped in the cause of admiration, 
If it’s only Tom the stable boy, or Margery the cook. 
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So, in Literature’s garden, when I’ve met a song or story 
That has raised a pleasant smile, or caused a pleasant tear descend ; 
Should you chance to call upon me, be admonish’d I should bore ye 
With the whole of the transaction from beginning to the end. 


I’ve been reading in Boccaccio, where I’ve stumbled o’er a treasure 
That I’d somehow overlooked, although I’ve loved the book for years ; 
It’s a quarter after midnight, and I can’t expect the pleasure 
Of a visitor to favour me with sympathy and ears. 


So I'll put the tale on paper, just as well as I can do it 
(For I can’t wait till the morning for a call from Mr. Jones) ; 
And I fancy, e’en in my hands, you'll be able to get through it, 
As, in any clumsy setting, we can value precious stones. 








It was in the land of gardens (by the way, I’ve never been there ; 
So the charms of “local colour” you had better not expect)— 

In a garden, among gardens, Nature’s blue, and gold, and green there 
Were concentred—as in Eden, Eve a bower might have deck’d. 


(By the way, pray understand me—misconception’s always humbling— 
"Tis of Italy I speak) ; a Roman villa there had stood; 

And with moss and vines half hidden, broken columns lay a-crumbling, 
Which I won’t attempt to paint, as only Mr. Ruskin could. 


And, were I to try, the beauties of the sky, and sea, and ocean 
To depict, our travell’d critics would be quickly down on me ; 
All I want is to convey a golden, dreamy kind of notion 


Of a garden, in the sunset, by the Adriatic Sea, 
5 y 


Well—there sat two lovers, loving, neither gossipping nor moving, 
Ne’er a sigh or kiss exchanging, not a word did either say ; 
They were simply, I repeat it, sitting quietly and loving ; 
Which is quite an occupation, | can tell you, in its way. 


They were young, and good, and happy—more description, where’s the 
need of ? 
Is it necessary, even, to inform you they were fair ? 
Since that goodness, youth, and happiness, from all I see and read of, 
Are to Beauty, just as Oxygen and Nitrogen to Air. 


So I give you a carte blanche of their external forms and dresses, 
All the details to fill in; you may indulge your tastes at ease 

In the choice of ladies’ fashions, and in hue of eyes and tresses, 
And the gentleman may clothe in any colour’d stuffs you please. 
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Well, they sat there, never moving, cnly sitting still and loving, 
With their hands and souls united, and their faces looking calm ; 
Drinking bliss at each heart’s pore—no thought of questioning or 
proving! 
Do the lilies think of analysing Zephyr’s pleasant balm ? 


But, alas !—(I’m but a Cockney; you must pardon me some triteness 
In my images from Nature)—in its pride of dewy gem, 

Little recks the happy Lily, with its snowy, saucy whiteness, 
Of the brewing gust from northward, that will snap it from its stem! 


So, alas! with my two lovers, at their lazy, happy loving, 
With their hearts from doubt and trouble as their sky from 
cloudlets free ; 
With the hundred thousand influences round them sweetly moving, 
Of the garden, and the sunset, and the Adriatic Sea! 


To the story !—it’s a short one: “faith, a line or two would tell it, 
Yet a folio not exhaust it (there’s a verse in Holy Writ 

That contains but two short words: in half a second you may spell it, 
Yet the Mighty Volume’s purport is concentred all in it). 


Well; one leant upon his elbow, and his hand went idly roving 
Through the tresses of the other—not in rapture or amaze 

At their beauty ; for the lovers who were sitting there and loving, 
Were as one—and none but coxcombs will their own adorning praise. 


No! he twirled the tresses hither, and he tossed the tresses thither, 
As he would his own moustaches, and the maiden never moved ; 

Ne’er a freedom could she dream of, for the hand that trifled with her 
Was her own, for they were One—and so they trifled, sat, and loved ; 


And his other hand stray’d idly o’er the herbage of the garden 

(By the way, *twas once a wizard’s, of the noxious herbal school; 
I’m a greenhorn at narration, so I trust that you will pardon 

Any trifling deviation from severe constructive rule). 


In the grass, among the flowers, plucking crocus cup, an/ daisy 
(Plants that probably in Italy were never known to smile ; 

I repeat that I’m a Cockney)—there he lounged, serenely lazy, 
Picking, throwing, nibbling, dreaming, dozing—loving all the while. 


Scarce within his reach of arm, he spied a plant of curious prickle ; 
It was tempting from its distance (still one hand about her head)— 

Could he reach it? lo, a triumph! it is plucked, its fibres tickle ; 
He must chew it—he has done so—in a moment he Is DEAD! 
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Twas a poison! * * * (I admit it’s unartistic, ill-work’d up to ; 
It’s abrupt, it’s coarse, it’s cruel, harsh—entitles me to groans ; 

But, I’ve told you, ne’er a neighbour would look in to chat and sup too ; 
So, if any one’s to blame, I think you'll own it’s Mr. Jones). 


He was dead, and she was living! Earth and sea, and sky, and ocean, 
All were changed—the light of life was gone, rekindled ne’er to be ; 

In the dark she stood alone; the sun had sunk with plummet motion ; 
Not a star shone o’er the blackness of the Adriatic Sea! 


It was black, and cold, and sudden—she was hopeless, calm, and frigid ; 
Ne’er a moan escaped her bosom, on her brow was ne’er a frown ; 
She was broken, she was frozen, she was pulseless, she was rigid ; 
Can the Lily wave its petals when the North has blown it down ? 


There she stood beside the body—not a kiss and not a murmur: 

They were one, and he was dead—beyond all human hopes and pains— 
He was dead !—the better part of her—the vital one, the firmer, 

And the mortifying virus work’d through heart, and soul, and veins. 


She was dying, and she waited. There, the neighbours came and 
found her, 
And they charged her with his murder; how, with magic art and 
wile, 
She had poison’d her true lover ; as the worldlings clamoured round her, 
She but met them with the spectre of a dead but lovely smile. 


“Dearest friends,” she said, “I love you, for you loved him and are 
wrathsome 
At his death, and thirst for many, in return for such a life ; 
And I love ye that ye’d slay me, with a death that’s foul and loathsome ; 
As you think ’tis I have slain him—I! who should have been his wife! 


‘“ Best of friends—do hate me bitterly, and tear me into pieces 
For you deem ’tis I have done it—nor give pray ’rs up for my » eon. 
How you loved him! he was worth it. W ‘hat! your honest fury ceases ¢ ? 
Such true hearts must not be tortured, I'll confess to you the whole.” 


And she led them to the garden, whence they ruthlessly had torn her ; 
And the people, still unsatisfied, were murmuring with ire ; 

But the spirit flame within yet burnt, that upward still had borne her, 
And the vulgar, ‘neath it, cower’d, as the Heathen worship fire. 


And she took them to the spot, where late with hig she sat a-loving ; 
And she told them of that happy time (years back it seem’d to be!) 
How they sat and loved, and idled, never thinking, never moving, 
In the garden, in the sunset, by the Adriatic Sea! 
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And she show’d them how her lover had sat toying with her tresses, 
And with one hand pluck’d a poison’d leaf (the other at her head) 
“Here’s the plant!” she said, and picked it; “thus, its poison he 

expresses, 
Just as Ido;” and she chewed it. Ina moment she was dead! 


There’s my story—do you like it ? from Boccaccio I’ve departed 
In the features ; but I’ve given you, at all events, the bones. 

It’s a first attempt: if bullied, or but met with praise faint-hearted, 
Why, in future, I shaJl go to bed, or knock up Mr. Jones. 


q 
| 





—— Testa 
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THE PARISIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By Greorcr Aveustus Sa.a. 


Wuewn your uncle Plappington (from whom you expect a good round 
sum in the fulness of time:—Heaven send the good man length of 
days!)—when Plappington of Cogglesbury-Regis comes to town for his 
yearly fortnight, and when he has completed his purchases of hops in 
the Borough Market, has concluded his order-takingin the dry-goods line, 
or commenced his fifteenth lawsuit ;—when, in fact, he begins to feel 
comfortable, has had enough of business, and is not averse to a little 
pleasure—and when, after a neat dinner at the Cathedral Coffee-house, 
or the Tavistock, he says to you: “ Well, boy James, and where are 
you going to take your uncle to-night, sir?” what are you to say in 
reply, and where are you to take your uncle Plappington? He wants 
amusement : not noise, not dissipation, not doctrine, not art-delectation 
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even, but simple diversion, recreation, cheerful unbending. You have 
all the world of London before you where to choose; yet lam very 
much mistaken if in that choice you feel not as puzzled as the useful 
and maligned quadruped, which ordinarily draws (attached to a coster- 
monger’s barrow) our green-stuff from market, is said to be between 
two bundles of hay. You propose the theatre, but your uncle has 
a horror of dramatic entertainments, and hopes (severely) that you 
never frequent such Pagan haunts. The idea of a Terpsichoreanhall is 
simply absurd: bears may dance—your uncle never. Besides, you 
know what sort of Terpsichoreans indulge in the poetry of motion at 
that brilliantly chandeliered saloon; and it would be worth three 
times your legacy to apprise the immaculate Plappington that you knew 
even of the existence of a place where the unholy Redowais performed, 
and the depraved sherry cobbler consumed. There is the Polychromatic 
Institution, but then, again, your uncle was born (like the Earl of Derby 
and Guy Fawkes) before physical science formed a part of popular in- 
vention—before gas was invented, or Vauxhall-bridge built. It would 
beno great amusement to him to be galvanised, to be half- asphyxiated in a 
diving-bell, to see a luminous fountain, to be crowded in a dark amphi- 
theatre, while a learned gentleman below lectured, in broad Scotch, 
upon the adulterations of bole-armenian, or extracted sparks from 
potatoes, or sunbeams from cucumbers. He would yawn over the 
photographic phenomena of fern leaves, and go to sleep outright when 
the drop of Thames’ water was magnified five million times, and the 
interesting monsters that inhabit the pellucid element were shown, 
leaping and fighting, and devouring each other, in all the hideous 
horror of microscopic truth. There are the two great suburban pleasure 
gardens ; but then, one of them never opens save when the clerk of the 
weather is out of temper, and the clouds pour down torrents of rain ; 
and the other (your uncle is nervous about steamboats), cannot be 
reached under a two-and-sixpenny cab-fare, leaving the return cut of 
the question. You might take the worthy Plappington to the Bu- 
cephalus Club, and show him the wonders of that palatial establishment 
—the Sienna marble columns, the reading and smoking rooms, the 
deliciously somnolent library and the alabaster lavatories, the colossal 
footmen and symmetrical foot-page—you might win his money at 
whist, and hear him argue with Colonel Flatherstone upon the pros- 
pects of the next hop harvest—only you don’t happen to be a member 
of the Bucephalus; and to your own club—the Social Sybarites—held 
in the long room over the Scythian’s Arms, Stagyrite Lane, you do not 
like to take him, lest he should think you addicted to beer and tobacco 
fumes, and lest he should be shocked at Bob Spoffle’s comic songs, or 
exacerbated by Jack Bitefile’s brilliant but somewhat indiscriminate 
repartee. You cannot take him—no, boy James, you shall not take 
him to the Cave of Harmony, or the Dusthole, or the cellar under the 
Anacreon’s Head. It would but ill beseem a man-of his age and standing 
to be seen at a grog-stained table till three in the morning, listening to 
songs inexpressibly stupid. Where, then, is your uncleto go? To the 
Opera, and pay eight-and-sixpence to hear music beyond his compre- 
hension, sung to words in a language he doesn’t understand? Tothe 
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coffee-room of an hotel, to drone over the evening papers, and pay a 
shilling for four-penn’orth of liquor, and be driven into a state of melan- 
choly madness by the sight of the misanthropic waiter? To the 


weekly meeting of the Antidiluvian Abnormal and Infantine Teetotal 


and Abstinence from Camomile-tea Association? Or (and perhaps this 
is the only reasonable amusement open to him, save Miss Falsequaver’s 
Grand Annual Evening Concert at the Brummel Assembly Rooms, 
Mile End, or Mrs. Indigo Hose’s weekly literary and scientific conver- 
zatione), shall you take your uncle on arapid voyage of discovery from 
panorama to panorama, improving his knowledge of geography at every 
step, making him read as he runs, but slightly fatiguing, not to say 
boreing him, at last, with the endless unrolling of the Buried Cities of 
Eujaxria, the nine thousand and odd miles of the river Bidjudschka, 
the imperfect grammar of Mr. Sprottles the lecturer on Timbuctoo, and 
the villanous grumbling of the Harmonium at the Diorama (three miles 
long) of Mount Abora, including the Farnese Oberland and the Pata- 
gonian Chain. What more, I sternly ask, James (apart from the 
delectations of private society, late oyster-shops, Kamschatkan Twins 
and Mysterious Ladies, which last three species of amusement none but 
a maniac would ever patronise) ; what more than these can you offer to 
your respectable relation in this wonderful night-world of London? 
For his name is Plappington, not Cleofas; yours James, not Asmodeus. 
You cannot seize him by the cloak, and fly high with him in air, un- 
roofing houses as you go, a supernatural Teddy the Untiler. 

True, without being Asmodeus and a fiend, you might show your 
uncle sights that are within every man’s ken and reach—sights that 
might interest, and might instruct, but would afford him, I opine, but 
scant amusement; more likely, seriously affect the digestion of that 
good dinner, and make him toss sleeplessly upon the Tavistockian 
feather-bed. For an uncle tosce such sights his name should be Plato, 
not Plappington, he should come from the groves of Academe—not 
Cogglesbury ; then might be found a nephew to give him a rare night’s 
roving; to show him the sorrows and the shames, the stony-hearted 
horrors of the streets, the dead secrets of the river, the unutterable 
miseries of the hovels in the city that is paved with pure gold. To stand 
by the hospital-door where the sick go in—to stand at the hospital 
railings where the corpses come out—to bathe oneself in the ruby 
glare from the cheap doctor’s shop—to listen to the never-ending clang 
of the pawnbroker’s box-doors (private boxes, and the Inferno performed 
every night)—to hear the oaths of the wan carpenter in the garret, when 
he finds his tipsy wife has pawned his Sunday coat—and the cries of the 
wan woman in the cellar as the drunken cobbler beats her head in with 
his lapstone—to see how the boys are thieves at eight, and the girls lost 
at twelve, and all of them ragged and starved at any age; and then, 
presto, to hie away to new springs and pastures, to broad, open squares 
and spacious streets, clean, well-paved, and fresh-smelling, there to see 
the coroneted carriages roll, the proud horses champing at great men’s 
doors, the splendid footman handing up the foaming tankard or the 
fog-defying drop of short to curly-wigged coachee on the box; the 
comely housemaids darting out from number three to fetch the beer, 
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and hear the latest newsof ribbons, the Life Guards, and missusses from 
number four; the visions of fragile forms of fair women at drawing- 
room windows, and of shawled and cloaked figures hastily entering or 
issuing from carriages. These sights and sounds would suit Plato, but 
not your uncle Plappington. The philosopher would find matter for 
weeping and laughter, for cogitation and speculation ; but your worthy 
avuncular hop-merchant would, in all probability, indignantly tell you, 
that he was not going to be dragged through the slums of the East-end 
and the genteel deserts of the West, and if you thought that the way 
to treat your father’s brother, sir, you were very much mistaken. 

It is my opinion (I do not hold it to be accurate, but as Montaigne 
says, it is mine) that the foregoing tableau is a tolerably faithful one of 
our much vaunted London Nights’ Entertainments. I am not aware 
of the existence of any more remarkable amusements myself, and Ihave 
run the gauntlet of and become tired of them all. 

But supposing now, dear reader of mine, that yourname, instead of James, 
was Jules—that you were a student of medicine, say in the Rue St. 
Jacques, in Paris, deeply immersed in researches in osteology and the 
anatomy of the Closerie des Lilas. Supposing your uncle, M. Bonen- 
fant, to be arrived in Paris from Picardy, where he is nursing for 
you (and uncles with something to leave to their nephews seem to be 
far more plentiful in France than in England) that snug little propriété, 
where there are so many poplar trees, and pigs as lank as greyhounds, 
to say nothing ofthe comfortable amount of rentes standing against the 
name of Bonenfant on the Grand Livre. Supposing him to have given 
you anice little dinner in the Rue Dauphine—not too much wine, but 
enough, and of the very best: that you have had your petit verre and 
coffee, your evening paper and game of dominoes at the Café Belge 
afterwards; and supposing he were to say to you, “ Kh, bien! Jules, my 
child, whither goest thou to take thine uncle this evening ? ”"—how facile 
would be your reply. Of course you would not suggest the before- 
mentioned Closerie des Lilas, the Prado, the Salle Montesquieu, the St. 
Cécille, Valentino, or Wauxhall. Your uncle does not play billiards, 
and the display of being addicted to such sports might render in future 
the good man somewhat chary inthe remittance for ‘“ books” and iscrip- 
tions—the twounfailing items in the student’s budget of ways and means. 
Still, your solution would be easy. As a Frenchman, naturally your 
first proposition would be to visit the spectacle, the play; but if you 
had dined late, or there were no good pieces in vogue just then, you 
would as naturally say, ‘‘ My uncle, we will take a walk on the Boule- 
yards.” And by the Boulevards I mean, not only that limited space of 
asphalte pavement, gas-lamps and half-English cafés, ordinarily pa- 
tronised by my much-observing countrymen in their visits to Paris, 
but the whole line of busy, thronged, brilliant streets, that stretch 
unrivalled and unexampled for magnificence in Christendom, from the 
Madeleine to the Temple, the Boulevards des Italiens, des Capucines, 
Montmartre, St. Denis, St. Martin, du Temple, Beaumarchais, and de 
Strasbourg. 

On that inimitable thoroughfare are enacted the far-famed Parisian 
Nights’ Entertainments. They can be matched, equalled, rivalled, 
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nowhere. They are subject to no cessation. On high days they are; 
on holidays they are; on days of fast and humiliation they would be, 
if Frenchmen ever fasted or humiliated themselves. They are entirely 
gratuitous. No saxpence here and saxpence there repulse the pilgrim 
who would much like to be entertained, but has no money to pay tor 
his entertainment. If you have money, so much the better: you may 
drink, smoke, buy sweetmeats, and be merry, but if you be smitten with 
the plague of impecuniosity, you may take your fill of the Parisian 
Nights without the expenditure of a sous. There is a toper’s ditty, I 
have been told, called ‘‘ Which is the properest day to drink?” The 
question is answered by other topers, who, after recapitulating all the 
days of the week, gravely decide that every day, from Monday to the 
Sunday following, is a drinkable day. If I be asked which is the 
properest time to see the Parisian Nights’ Entertainments in their 
greatest perfection, 1 answer—all times; they are never out of season ; 
and the winter entertainments vie with—but in no manner surpass— 
the summer ones. Let me, reversing the order of the seasons, take 
winter first, and follow my visionary Jules and his equally mythical 
uncle in their pursuit of amusement. 

The old year has said his say, and fought his fight out. He has 
hung up his sword, and his helmet is a hive for bees. To-night is New 
Year's Eve, and the Boulevards, always a little crazy, even at the best 
of times, go stark staring mad. A myriad swarm of petty merchants 
—small industrials who vegetate during the rest of the year no man 
knows where—suddenly start up from their occult hiding-places, and 
furnished with the necessary permissions from the all-Paris-pervading 
police authorities of the Rue de Jerusalem, rush on to the Boulevards 
laden with planks, merchandise, and carpenters’ tools, and proceed 
incontinently to convert the great highway of European civilisation into 
a fair. Do you know that charming lyric which, with “ Cheer, boys, 
cheer,” and *“‘ The good time coming,” used to be, in the hands of an 
accomplished musical lecturer, one of the most popular London Night's 
Entertainments ?—the cheerful ballad, commencing— 


“ Hark to the clinking of hammers, 
Hark to the driving of nails— 

They’re building a gibbet and scaffold 
In one of her Majesty’s gaols.” 


Well, all night long, on New-year’s Eve, on his Imperial Majesty’s 
Boulevards, you may hearken to the clinking of hammers and the 
driving of nails, and witness the building of gibbets and scaffolds, but 
not for the lugubrious purpose mentioned in the quotation: the gibbets 
are erected for no more suspercollatory end than to hang toy-watches, 
sham gold chains, and embroidered braces over; the scaffolds are only 
built for the display of sweetmeats, toys, and small wares. But clink- 
ing and driving the hammers and the nails work fast and furious the 
winter night through. An Aldershott of wooden huts, a Honvault of 
hovels, rises almost instantaneously from the kerbstone. You wish to 
cross the road: presto, your passage is blocked up by an impromptu 
booth. You gaze meditatively upon one of the young Boulevard trees 
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(those expiatory columns of byegone émeutes): quick it is surrounded by 
planks, and its branches peer curiously over squeaking Punches and 
india-rubber balls. Did you ever see a lady play on the fiddle, reader ? 
There is certainly no impropriety in the employment. Saint Cecilia 
doubtless had a favourite Straduarius ; yet there does seem to be some- 
thing indefinable, bizarre, fantastic, out of place, in fair hands taking 
up the fiddle and the bow. But if a feminine violinist be a novelty, 
what would you say to a lady carpenter? Here are some hundreds of 
them, hammering, sawing, chopping away, with tremendous vigour and 
celerity. These eyes have seen the grandam of eighty polishing off a 
plank with a plane to a nicety; they have seen a trim little damsel of 
seventeen, with a coloured handkerchief tied coquettishly round her 
head, busily fixing beams and girders, while a great bearded, bloused 
man sat majestically by, smoking his pipe, or if he condescended to 
interfere in business matters at all, unpacking dolls’ houses, or dabbling 
with a glue-pot. What labour will not French women undertake ? 
They follow the plough ; they keep books ; they open box-doors; they 
take tickets at railways; they drag luggage to the Custom-house; they 
cut you your chops and biftecks at the butchers’; they dance on the 
tight-rope and on stilts; they buy old clothes; they keep shooting- 
galleries ; they enter lions’ dens; they measure you for boots; they 
shave you (yes, sir, this stubbly chin has been reaped many a time and 
oft by Mademoiselle Virginie—long may she be an ornament to the 
Rue de la Monnaie); and here, by Jupiter! they are putting up the 
booths where their merchandise is to be exhibited on the Jour de 
YAn. It is my firm impression that Frenchwomen are capable of, 
and willing to undertake every imaginable kind of labour, save and 
except only making beds, polishing oak floors, cleaning boots, and 
nursing babies. Those humiliating employments they abandon to the 
other sex. 

It is just eight o’clock, and Paris, having pretty generally finished 
dinner, has emptied itself upon the Boulevards. ‘Two compact, closely 
wedged-in columns of humanity flow on, the brilliantly lighted shops 
on one side, the busy booths on the other. Paris has just done dinner, 
and is complacent, good-humoured, and eager for entertainment. 
There are, perhaps, yet some thousands of late diners and late sitters 
busy over their Clos Vougeot, their Sillery, or Romanée Conti in the 
grand restaurants of the Palais Royal; they will come on to the 
Boulevards by and bye, and swell the complacent throng. There are 
perhaps, too, some other thousands who have not dined at all; but 
they are on the Boulevards already, amicably jostling those whose 
gastric juices are functioning, as if they could aliment themselves by 
sympathy, and dine by contact. Much misery in this crowd, doubt- 
less, much crime, much immorality; many men coveting their neigh- 
bours’ houses; many haggard, long-haired, dissipated blouses eager to 
espy dangling watch-guards, prompt to purloin incautiously-displayed 
handkerchiefs. Many moody tradesmen, doubtless, knowing that they 
must commence the new year by a sad visit to the tribunal of com- 
merce, there to depose their bilan—declare themselves bankrupt; 
many hope-deferred, heart-sick men and women, who are walking on 
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the Boulevards for the last time, who know that every street at right 
angles to the great highway will lead them to the quays, whereby 
flows the silent Seine; much envy, remorse, vain wishes, discontent, in 
this bustling throng—who can gainsay it? But this is but the alloy 
to the golden happiness of New-year’s eve; the great body smiles, 
laughs, squeezes its partner’s arm, buys toys and goodies for its 
children, gives halfpence to beggars, remembers its good dinner with a 
soft benevolent retrospect, is thankful for New-year’s eve, and gaily 
anticipatory of New-year’s day. 

More booths! No part of the lines of Boulevards could be free of 
them if it would—which, considering that it delights in them, is not 
very probable. The lordly Boulevard des Italians, with its clubs and 
cercles, its restaurants for princes, and cafés for kings, is as beset with 
New-year’s booths as the humble Boulevards du Temple and Beau- 
marchais. To be sure, the merchandise exposed for sale becomes 
somewhat flimsier in character, and cheaper in price, as the Italian 
Boulevards—the head-quarters of fashion, luxury, and the Anglo- 
French visitors—are left further and further behind. Look on and 
marvel at the chaos of fancy goods heaped about, a small portion 
already arranged for sale, but by far the greater bulk heaped in 
apparently inextricable confusion upon the kerb and roadway, and in 
and about the wood-work materials of the half-completed booths. 
Sweetmeats of every imaginable size, colour, and variety of design, 
and, if their vendors are to be taken at their word, of every possible 
phase of flavour: pectoral lozenges, pastes, anti-consumptive wafers, 
and racahout des Arabes; galette, gaufres, macaroons, flan, and many 
other edibles of the ambiguous order of pastry, more or less indigesti- 
ble, but all very appetising to the sense, and richly brown in colour; 
toys whose name is legion—trumpets, drums, tin sabres, sabretasches, 
miniature cannon, shakoes, artillery wagons, brass eagles, model knap- 
sacks, models of Sebastopol (in which the French, Russian, English, 
and Turkish soldiers have all been evidently cast in the same mould, 
but whose nationality is now clearly distinguished by vigorous dabs of 
green, blue, and red), together with the whole train of mimic military 
accoutrements and appliances of which young France is so desperately 
fond; railway trains at full speed (if the vast columns of smoke, sym- 
bolised by cotton wool, issuing from the funnels of the locomotives 
can be taken as a sign of grande vitesse); donkeys with panniers, accor- 
dions, woolley horses drawing bakers’ carts, fifes, tambourines, old 
gentlemen with gouty toes and moveable mouths, musical snuff-boxes ; 
dolls, in the form of cent-gardes, guides, pompiers with shining brass 
helmets, sappers and miners with huge muff-caps and huger beards, 
Raglan dolls, Canrobert dolls, Sir Charles Napier dolls, and the semper- 
florent tribe of languishing lady dolls of all ages, with red shoes, long 
auburn ringlets, bright blue sashes, stiff muslin skirts, and staring eyes ; 
pigs that squeak, curly poodle dogs that bark, eels that wriggle, elastic 
babies of gutta percha painted black, birds that sing, wheelbarrows, 
hares and tabors, spades, whips, camels, rattles, corals, rocking-horses, 
percussion guns, bronze pop-pistols, miniature kitchens, outfitting 
warehouses (in these little model shops the relative tastes of French 
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and English are admirably displayed). In our London repositories a 
very popular toy is the model of a butcher’s shop, with wooden legs of 
mutton and gaudily-painted sheep. In France, the favourite model is 
that of the establishment of a marchande de modes or a magasin de nou- 
veautes,—money-boxes, marbles, humming-tops, Punches and Pierrots. 
But not to toys or sweetmeats alone are the etalages of the New-year’s 
booths confined. Here you have braces and garters tastefully worked, 
bead-purses, porte-monnaies, papier-maché portfolios, work-baskets, 
belts, bird-cages, wafer-stamps, paper-knives, card-racks, fire-screens, 
looking-glasses, liqueur-stands, flower-pots, dressing-cases, and music- 
books. Nay, you shall not travel far before you see booths, where 
are positively offered for sale, sets of fire-screens and hardware, and 
chests of drawers, arm-chairs, and washhand-stands. Now, con- 
sidering that the purpose for which this city of booths is notoriously 
erected is the purchase of New-year’s presents, and moreover that the 
persons who make these étrennes, or New-year’s gifts, generally deliver 
them to the recipients de vive main—by their own hands—a poker, 
tongs and shovel, or a neat marble-covered washhand-stand, would 
not, at the first blush, seem exactly the sort of article suitable for a 
present on New-year’s day. Comfortable and convenient would be 
those articles of furniture, doubtless, and exceedingly useful to young 
beginners not over encumbered with household stuff, still, from 
their nature and conformation, too heavy and bulky to be easily 
conveyed under a gentleman’s arm into a friend’s house, or in a 
ladies reticule to the residence of a female relative. 

This system of New-years’ gifts giving, by the way, is the most 
terrible nuisance, annoyance, burden, infliction, tax, penance, and un- 
utterable bore of all things French within my experience. You can’t 
help yourself, for he who would refuse to give his etrennes on the Jour 
de [An in France, is unworthy the name of a Frenchman or a Briton, 
as the case may be. Refuse to give etrennes, and you are a marked 
man, a being to be avoided, distrusted—a wretch to be suspected of 
exciting citizens to hatred and contempt of one another, and therefore 
amenable to the several social penalties that that mysterious offence 
can call for; a vagabond as irreclaimable as Robert Macaire, as 
accursed as Kehama, as banned as the wandering Jew. The greatest 
social crime in England, after being in debt to your washerwoman, is 
to refuse a penny to a Guy Fawkes; in France, next to being in debt 
to your concierge for wood, postage, and messages, you cannot commit a 
graver offence against decorum than to be behind-hand in your New- 
year’s presents. Such a recalcitrant is a bad subject, a man of rien du 
tout, of nothing at all, a mauvais droll, a bad droll, an ours Martin, a 
cancre, a jobard, an infinity of other names still more idiomatic, and 
still more untranslateable. Still, the infliction is awful. Frenchmen 
themselves grumble at it, inveigh against the practice with indignation 
frightful to behold, and passionate invective worthy of Mirabeau; but 
they are obliged to submit to it as one of the institutions of the country, 
as we to church-rates, a territorial aristocracy, county magistrates, and 
the Court of Chancery. The very government seems to legalise the 
abominable custom; for on New-year’s day it disseminates official pro- 
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motions wholesale, and scatters crosses of the Legion of Honour broad 
cast. Now, supposing that you are resident in Paris, and mixing in 
decent Parisian society, and that you have an income of say 5,000 
livres, or £200 per annum. On New-year’s morning, miserable 
morning, he has to trot the entire circle of his acquaintance, knowing 
Miserrimus, that he is growing poorer and poorer at every door he 
visits — leaving here an expensive cornet of bonbons, here some 
chocolate worth perhaps fifty sous in a gimerack casket that cost, very 
probably, fifty francs; here a whole bandbox full of toys; here a host 
of nicknacks as useless as they are expensive. The higher the society 
you move in the more valuable your presents are expected to be. If 
you consort with countesses you must give away jewellery, forsooth, 
bracelets, brooches, and what not; very jocund and gay are the booths 
on the Boulevards this New-year’s eve; but, ah! how much bitterness 
and woe must there be in the sight of these gay trifles to him who has 
to give away presents to-morrow. Little can he enjoy the Parisian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 








“ ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE.” | 
By Frank E. SMEDLEY. 
Ls 


BrEATHE cool on my forehead, soft breeze of the night! 
My brow that is throbbing, 
My brow that is burning, 
My cheeks fever-flushing, my lips quivering white! 
Creep close to my bosom and nestle thee there, 
My heart wildly beating will give thee glad greeting, 
To still its despair ! 
Will give thee glad greeting, and welcome the meeting, 
Kind spirit of air ! 
Although on thy pinions dark death thou should’st bear ! 


Il. 


I love and she loves not—she rests while I weep! 
My eyes never closing 
Obtain no reposing, 
But under her window their sad vigil keep! 
I love and she loves not—the tale is so old, 
The tale is so dreary, the ages are weary 
Of hearing it told ; 
And yet repetition, with doleful addition, 
Shews others enrolled, 
In this army of martyrs to proud hearts and cold. 
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WILKES AND “NUMBER FORTY-FIVE.” 
By Epwarp DRAPER. 


Reaper, did you ever attempt to master any portion of the political 
history of the last century? Did you ever nauseate your mind with 
the recital of the feeble, miserable chicanery of that political era which 
made Bute a minister and Bubb Doddington a peer? Did you ever 
wonder what Parliament could possibly have argued about when 
political corruption was the admitted and avowed essential of good 
government, and while both sides of the House held it to be proper 
that the people outside should be subject to arrest as a preliminary to 
being sued for the amount of forty shillings, and to be burnt alive for 
coining? Because if you have ever done any of these things, I think 
you must have had the evanescent notion (too absurd to be long enter- 
tained) that you, even you, who profess to know no more of political 
economy and administrative practice generally than the newspapers of 
your day teach, would have made a slight sensation if permitted to 
expound your views upon things in general in the House of Commons 
of 1760 and thereabouts. 

Now there happens to have existed, and to have been a member of 
that same House, one man, who as nearly approached the absurd 
condition just mentioned as any possibility can approach impossibility. 
There was one man, in the full costume of a militia colonel of the 
period, who, if he could have been preserved from that time until 
suddenly produced in our own day, would only require a week or two 
so to accustom himself to our manners, habits, and circumstances, 
as to feel more gratified than surprised at the changes from the past. 
He would probably accept and concur in the abolition of Tyburn, the 
proposal for which so alarmed Dr. Johnson, and might also suggest 
some further improvement in the law relating to imprisonment for debt, 
of the working of which in the old time he would relate curious expe- 
riences. He would decidedly applaud New London Bridge. He might 
certainly be astonished to find Temple Bar standing, but the Hansom 
cabs would take his fancy immensely. He would not even be 
astounded at the leading articles in a liberal newspaper. On the 
contrary, these, if clever and well founded, would cast him into a 
paroxysm of delight. Nor would he long wait to announce: “ And 
this, sir—this freedom of the press—is my work!” And the boast 
would be no idle one, if uttered by John Wilkes. 

Let us indulge in no cant about the “ patriotism” of this man. He 
would probably have jested at the word. Like Hal o’ the Wynd, he 
fought for his own hand. But a man who fights in a good cause, and 
fights well, is entitled to some respect, even though his object be less 
abstract theory than personal comfort. Wilkes is said to have avowed, 
previously to the commencement of his public career, his intention ot 
making a fortune by political means. When interfered with in the legal 
and justifiable execution of this resolve, he resisted his antagonists, 
and, aided by public opinion, he finally triumphed. Let us at least 
respect the man that he showed spirit, that, instead of at once truckling 
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to powerful enemies, and gaining thereby, as he might have done all the 
mere pecuniary benefits upon which his mind was set, he preferred the 
struggle and the danger. Let us, above all, applaud his success, where 
failure might have fettered the press of England for a century. 

Nor let us forget, in opposition to those who would sneer at Wilkes 
as the Cuffey of his day, that Lord Mansfield declared him the best 
companion, the finest scholar, and the politest gentleman of his lord- 
ship’s acquaintance. Let us remember this testimony, by no means 
unconfirmed, and hesitate to curl the lip at the gentleman and scholar, 
merely because the mob drew his coach and hailed him as “ Jack.” 

It is remarkable how little, among tolerably educated people, is 
known of the adventures of this same John Wilkes. Folks appear to 
study to be ignorant of his career as to become acquainted with those 
of less men of the same age. Still every one knows that he was the 
editor of a paper called The North Briton, and that he got into trouble 
about its number Forty-five. 

The name of this paper is suggestive. It serves to recall a time 
when that name was a reproach and a sarcasm. It was chosen in 
bitter irony. “I thank my stars,” said the editor, in his opening 
number, “I thank my stars that I am a North Briton, with this almost 
singular circumstance belonging to me—that I am unplaced and 
unpensioned ; but I hope this reproach will soon be wiped away, and 
that I shall no longer be pointed at by my sneering countrymen.” 

The writer aimed at the popular butt of the day, the object of the 
hatred, moreover, as well as of the jeers, of those to whom he looked 
for patronage and support. A hundred evidences of the public feel- 
ing against the Scotch might be adduced. Johnson revelled in it, 
more, however, it must be admitted, in sport than in earnest. “You 
must consider, sir,” said poor Boswell, appealingly, “that the same 
Being who made England made also Scotland.” ‘True, Sir,” cried 
Johnson, “ but then, Sir’—poising his awful spear and gloating over 
the impending thrust—“ then, Sir, He made it only for the Scotch !” 

The Scotch Pretender, the offspring of a banished race, was yet 
alive, and his adherents still clung to the fond hope of his restoration, 
and kept alive the party spirit which divided friends, neighbours, and 
even relatives. Of all Scotch families, none more likely to be hated 
and suspected than that which had twice within living memory plunged 
the nation into civil war. Who, then, so fitting for prime minister as 
a Scotchman and a Stuart? John Stuart, Earl of Bute, fulfilled both 
conditions, and added to them the additional advantage of being 
suspected of having obtained over the late monarch, and endeavouring 
to obtain over his successor, that influence which constitutes the n ost 
universally and bitterly detested of all political characters, a royal 
favourite. Despotism may be borne, but despotism at second-hand 
degrades while it oppresses. 

In order to soothe the angry feelings of the enraged public, and to 
establish an organ for his own defence, Lord Bute published Number 
One of a political paper, entitled The Briton, on the day on which he 
received oflice. One week afterwards, Wilkes brought out The North 
Briton. If the Scotchman cast off his nationality, why should not the 
Englishman assume it in masquerade ? 
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Family, nationality, and antecedent position were not long suffered 
to remain the only grounds of Lord Bute’s unpopularity. To the 
odium of having concluded a peace which the opposition regarded as 
ignominious, he added an enactment with respect to the duty upon 
eyder, by which private houses were subjected to search upon the sus- 
picion or caprice of an exciseman. Nor was the exciseman of that day 
the mere official he is now considered. Every one must recollect 
Johnson’s definition of the class still extant in his dictionary, as— 
‘“‘Wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid.” This, from a staunch 
Tory, anti-Reformer, and supporter of Church and State, serves 
curiously to illustrate the influence of popular feelings and antipathies 
on those who might be considered as least exposed to their effects. 
Strive against it as he may, every great man must reflect his age. 

The North Briton, in which Wilkes was assisted by Churchill, con- 
tinued its weekly career to the forty-fourth number, when Lord Bute 
resigned office, and the publication was temporarily suspended. Viewed 
at this distance of time, and accustomed as we are to political leading 
articles approaching to literary perfection, the only sensation excited 
by the perusal of Zhe North Briton is that of wonder at its comparative 
success. Smart writing here and there we may find, it is true, but 
excellence is never attained. Nor are we disposed to look more chari- 
tably upon its mediocrity when we reflect that it only preceded by 
about six years the ever-vital “ Letters of Junius.” 

After a pause of three weeks from the publication of No. 44 appeared 
the renowned No. 45. 

That number commenced with a truism which in our own day would 
be considered a mere platitude :—‘“ The King’s Speech has always been 
considered by the Legislature and by the public at large as the Speech 
of the Minister.” Acting upon this principle, The North Briton did not 
hesitate to criticise severely enough not only the terms of the Speech, 
but the administrative acts which it recapitulated. In order that the 
reader may fairly judge of the style of the attack, the strongest passage 
—one of those, in fact, upon which the subsequent proceedings against 
Wilkes were founded—is here appended :— 

“Tn vain will such a minister, or the foul dregs of his power, the 
tools of corruption and despotism preach up in the speech that spirit of 
concord, and that obedience to the laws which is essential to good 
order. ‘They have sent the spirit of discord through the land, and I 
will prophecy that it will never be extinguished but by the extinction 
of their power.” 

“ This week has given the public the most abandoned instance of minis- 
terial effrontery ever attempted to beimposed on mankind. The minister’s 
speech of last Tuesday is not to be paralleled in the annals of this 
country. Iam in doubt whether the imposition is greater on the 
sovereign or on the nation. Every friend of his country must lament 
that a prince of so many great and amiable qualities, whom England 
truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name 
to the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable public 
declarations, from a throne ever renowned for truth, honour, and 
unsullied virtue. I am sure all foreigners, especially the King’ of 
Prussia, will hold the minister in contempt and abhorrence.” 
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Exactly one week from the publication of No. 45, Wilkes was 
accosted in Great George-street, Westminster, near his own house, by 
a Royal messenger, who produced a warrant against the authors, 
printers, and publishers of Zhe North Briton, No.45. No names of the 
persons intended to be taken into custody being mentioned in this 
precious document, Wilkes in an instant perceived its illegality. In 
vain the messenger declared that his verbal orders were to arrest Mr. 
Wilkes. That astute gentleman advised the extent of civility, enforcing 
his caution with acalm declaration that if the messenger attempted a 
forcible capture, his instant death would be the punishment of his 
audacity. Perceiving that he had made an impression, Wilkes next 
relapsed into his habitual jesting mood. ‘Why do you attempt to 
serve this upon me?” asked he, when the messenger had acceded to an 
invitation to discuss the warrant at Wilkes’s house, in order to escape 
the imminent probability of a street rencontre. “Why not on the 
Lord Chancellor? or on one of the Secretaries of State? or Lord 
Bute? or, better still, Lord Corke, who only lives next door?” The 
Royal messenger was not dependent upon his wit for employment, and 
could not on the instant devise any better answer than, “I am to arrest 
Mr. Wilkes.” 

Two other messengers arrived with assistant bailiffs. Prepared to 
encounter force, but not caring to take the initiative in violence, they 
attempted persuasion. ‘“ Would Mr. Wilkes accompany them to Lord 
Halifax ?” ‘Lord Halifax sends his compliments ;” “ He will really 
be much obliged.” Mr. Wilkes is flattered by such a message from a 
Secretary of State, but not having previously enjoyed the honour of 
visiting his lordship, considers the style of this first invitation rude and 
ungentlemanlike, and even goes so far as to say so. 

While these and similar messages and countermessages (which lasted 
through the entire morning) were being interchanged, there entered 
into the presence of Wilkes and his captors a personage whose arrest 
had been considered by those who prepared the general warrant as 
scarcely of secondary importance to that of John himself. 

Wilkes immediately caught the new comer by the hand—“ Good 
morning, Mr. Thompson—how is Mrs. Thompson to-day? Does she 
dine in the country?” Mr. Thompson, casting a glance at the singular 
company in his friend’s chamber, murmured some hasty thanks, said 
Mrs. Thompson was then waiting for him, and with a hurried excuse 
for the call at an evidently inopportune moment, left the house, col- 
lected his papers, and was safely hid in the country before the mes- 
sengers learnt to their chagrin that Wilkes’s adroit recognition of ‘ Mr. 
Thompson” had preserved Charles Churchill from their clutches. 

Meanwhile Wilkes’s friends, hearing of his predicament, arrived to 
offer their counsel and assistance. With their aid an affidavit of the 
circumstances was soon prepared, and as it was then term time, laid 
before the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in order to obtain an 
order for a writ of habeas corpus. This was immediately granted, and 
as some time must necessarily elapse before the arguments as to the 
validity of the warrant could be formally heard, Wilkes having now 
placed the difficulty in a proper train for legal settlement, accompanied 
the messengers to the Tower, probably not a little delighted at the 
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access of popularity and political capital which his imprisonment and 
tolerably certain triumph would procure for him, 

On one of the days of hearing, Mr. William Hogarth, serjeant- 
painter to the King’s most excellent majesty, and in almost daily 
anticipation of a knighthood, has a little snuggery provided for him in 
the Gourt, whence, unobserved, he can sketch the exterior of the 
audacious pamphleteer who first gave warning to the Great British 
people that their painter-idol, the darling man from their own ranks, 
was degenerating into a paltry, truckling, time-serving Court snob, 





JOHN WILKES (AFTER MOGARTH.) 


He completed his sketch, and sold copies, etched by his own hand, 
at one shilling each. Perhaps Wilkes, who used to say that it took 
him five minutes to talk away his own face, did not much care about 
the decidedly unflattering portraiture. But the fiery Churchill at 
once took up the cudgels in his friend’s behalf, and published an 
epistle to Hogarth, by which we learn that— 


“Virtue with due contempt saw Hogarth stand — 
The murderous pencil in his palsy’d hand. 

What was the cause of Liberty to him, 

Or what was honour? let them sink or swin 

So he may gratify, without control, 

The mean resentments of his selfish soul. 

Let freedom perish: if to freedom true, 

In the same ruin Wilkes may perish too,” 
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From the publication of this poem Churchill always treated, men- 
tioned, and wrote of Hogarth as dead. : This was not a bad idea, and 
we expect daily to see it reproduced as original, as most of Churchill’s 
good things continually are. The pictorial retort of Hogarth is too 
feeble to merit description. A satirical epic is not to be combated by 
a caricature of a disorderly poet. 

Wilkes’s application for a habeas corpus obtained from the Court of 
Common Pleas a decision, not only that the arrest in itself was illegal, 
but that the privilege of Parliament secured him against arrest. On 
his return from Westminster Hall, ten thousand of his admirers with- 
drew the horses from his carriage, and haled him to Great George- 
street, with uproarious demonstrations. 

Several printers, who had been arrested upon the same general 
warrant, now commenced actions against the King’s messengers, and 
were rewarded with heavy damages from patriotic juries. 

On the other hand the House of Commons resolved that “ No. 45” 
was a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, and that to such a libel 
their privilege did not extend. In this view the Lords concurred, after 
a violent debate—seventeen peers protesting. Both houses ordered 
“No. 45” to be burnt at the Royal Exchange, thus providing for the 
British mob a highly edifying, moral, political, and cheap spectacle. 

The British mob availed itself of the opportunity in an unexpected 
and highly indecorous manner. The constables, who preceded the 
executioner, obtained the necessary space with great difficulty. Here, 
in the midst of a perfect storm of dirt, offal, and refuse of every 
description, the arrangements were completed, and The North Briton 
was committed to the flames, only to be rescued the next moment by 
a populace infuriated by this insult to their political sympathies. The 
burning brands served for missiles, and one huge flaming billet crashing 
through the sheriff’s coach window sent him at full speed to seek assist- 
ance from the Mansion-house. He was followed in great trepidation 
by the hangman, who knowing the general unpopularity of his func- 
tions, did not much care to superadd an attempt to complete his job. 

In the evening the scorched and partly charred remains of “ No. 45” 
were displayed with triumphant shoutings by a mob at Temple-bar. 
Here a huge fire was lighted, and The North Briton being held up 
aloft, a huge jack-boot, in punning allusion to John Lord Bute, was 
ingloriously consigned to the flames amid the mirth and derision of 
assembled thousands. 

Wilkes now in turn assumed the offensive, and after demanding 
certain papers seized at his house by the Secretary of State, and a vain 
but audacious application for a warrant to search their houses for the 
“stolen property,” commenced an action against the Under Secretary 
for the trespass, and recovered a thousand pounds for damages. But 
the joke of the verdict and of those obtained by the printers was this : 
—the King ordered the damages and costs in all the cases to be paid out 
of the public funds ! 

Thus ends the story of “No. 45.” Should the reader feel curious 
as to the further and personal adventures of John Wilkes, we may 
possibly furnish some additional particulars on a future occasion. 
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BOYS. 
By Epmunp H. Yates. 


‘‘T onty know two sorts of boys—mealy boys and beef-faced boys!” 
said Mr. Grimwig when Mr. Brownlow was vaunting the excellence of 
young Oliver Twist. But then it must be recollected that Mr. Grimwig 
was an old bachelor, and hated children. ‘Two sorts of boys! I know 
twenty—two hundred sorts! First of all there is your “ regular boy ” 
who goes to a public school and is now at home for the holidays. He 
is about twelve years old, stout, and firmly built, ruddy-faced and 
curly-haired ; he wears trousers of what is known as “ Oxford mix- 
ture,” a species of stuff apparently specially manufactured for the use 
of boys, as it is never shown to you by your tailor when you attain to 
manhood. These trousers are short in the legs and white at the knees ; 
they are smeared in the region of the pockets with reminiscences of by- 
gone toffee; they bulge out with concealed peg-tops, tennis-balls, and 
half-munched apples, and on the hips the pocket-flaps make two large 
“ dog’s-ears.” The waistcoat was originally black, but is now of a 
greyish hue, from the immense quantity of powdered slate-pencil that 
has been spilt over it, and a stick of this valuable commodity is always 
protruding from the pocket, either through the legitimate opening, or 
through a hole made by its own sharp point. Across the waistcoat, 
too, runs a straight white line, the result of perpetual rubbings against 
the desk while undergoing the necessary initiation into the mystery of 
pot-hooks and hangers. The contents of the waistcoat-pockets are most 
probably half a peg-top, known in scholastic language as “ bacon,” the 
aforenamed slate-pencil, a favourite “ alley,” and a couple of “ taws,” 
a penny, half a stick of parti-coloured nastiness, known as “* Boney’s 
ribs,” and popularly supposed to be a portion of the anatomy of the late 
prisoner of St. Helena, and a small piece of wood sharpened at both 
ends and called a “cat.” The first idea suggested by the jacket is that 
of universal shininess—the collar, the cuffs, the front flaps by the but- 
tons are greased and polished to a pitch of intensity; under the left 
arm is a large excrescence caused by the handkerchief of the owner, a 
small brass cannon, a long piece of whipcord with a button at the end, 
and a Jew’s harp, all which are stuffed into the jacket, together with 
the boy’s greatest treasure, a fat, buck-handled knife, which, besides the 
large and small blades, contains a corkscrew, a saw, and an instrument 
for picking obtrusive stones out of horses’ feet—all most useful articles 
to a young gentleman pursuing his education at a classical school. The 
socks of the regular boy, at least as much as can be seen of them 
between the trouser and the boot, are generally dirty; the boot is of 
the Blucher pattern, laceless, but with the flaps cleverly connected by 
means of a portion of the peg-top’s whipcord. -I am sorry to say that 
your regular boy is not good at hands—these members being generally 
black and grimy, with dubby, bitten nails, and tasteful decorations of 
cuts and warts; neither are his ears or neck worthy of close observa- 
tion. His language is peculiarly his own—he never has heard it until 
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he goes to school, he never hears it (but from his own children _per- 
haps) after he is grown up. Do you recollect, reader, any of that 
wonderful tongue, and the impressions and ideas connected with it ? 
Do you recollect the different sorts of marbles called “alleys, taws, and 
clayeys;” the mysteries of that pastime with the wonderful name, “ High- 
cock-a-lorum, jig, jig, jig ;” the stinging cuts of the tennis-ball inflicted 
at ‘ ego-hat ;” the extraordinary game of “duck,” which hadn’t the 
slightest connexion with any feathered fowl, but was played with large 
flint stones ; the peculiarities of “ tit, tat, to ;” the desperate struggles to 
obtain a straight line of “ oughts and crosses?” Do you recollect what 
you used to eat in those days? ‘Toffee, hardbake, all-sorts, small rum 
and gin bottles, sugar-pipes and cigars, sugar mutton chops and various 
other joints elegantly painted and gilt, Bath buns by the dozen, acidu- 
lated drops by the ounce, cocoa-nuts, medlars, unripe fruit of all kinds, 
and a delicious preparation of frizzled quill- pen which was known as 

“roast beef!” As these recollections rise up before me I no longer 
wonder at the fortunes achieved by Professor Holloway, Dr. De Jongh, 
and the venerable Jacob Townsend. Pad, however, as they may be, 
they do no harm to the regular boy, who has the digestion of an 
ostrich and the constitution of a horse, and whose severest ailments are 
cured by a little salts and senna. The regular boy loves all out-door 
sports, doats on the pantomime, and looks forward to the day when he 
shall attain maturity in order that he may be a clown. He loves his 
father and mother, and specially his sisters; his brothers he both likes 
and licks; grand’pa is a “ jolly old brick,” and grand’ma an “old trump ;” 
but he doesn’t get on well with his maiden aunts, and their portraits, 
adorned with impossible noses, wild heads of hair, and fierce moustaches 
are to be found on the backs of slates, and on- the palings of the 
neighbourhood generally. Of his schoolmaster he always retains 
a disagreeable impression, and the schoolmaster does his best to keep it 
up, never believing that any of his pupils are anything but boys, even 
though they have great strapping childten of their own standing by 
their side. \ His mechanical genius is seldom very great—his powers of 
destructiveness being generally in the ascendant, and with the afore- 
named knife he inscribes his name in letters varying from an inch to a 
foot long on all practicable places. He is not a great reader—the 
Arabian Nights’, Robinson Crusoe, and Peter Parley constituting his 
library. His weakness is smoking. From the first time that he has 
enjoyed a penny Pickwick, and a dreadful bilious attack simultaneously, 
he considers himself a man, and he runs the risk of imposition, cane, 
and birch, to spend half an hour on a windy afternoon behind a dreary 
old haystack, inhaling a nasty preparation of treacle and cabbage- 
leaves. Finally, the regular boy is universally knowing, but ever 
thirsting for information of a peculiar kind, generous, brave, predatory, 
averse to classic learning, idle, strong, and healthy. In these last par- 
ticulars, and indeed in all others, he differs essentially from the boy 
who is gna up at home, or at a private tutor’s, and who, in fact, is 
never “ boy, ” but always a “ young gentleman.” He is always ailing ; 
in the ts. he wears clogs and a comforter, sometimes, indeed, a boa, 
to the intense delight of the ruder youths, who assault him in the 
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streets, and call after him by the opprobrious epithet of “ Miss.” He 
is a puny, wizen-faced, melancholy youth, but intensely gentlemanly 
withal. He wears gloves and Wellington boots, and mittens in winter, 
and takes lozenges, not as other boys do, as sweetmeats and condiments, 
but to do good to his chest. He never plays at any rough games; he 
never soils his fingers or his linen; he never shouts, or screams, or 
fights. He gets cuffed, and kicked, and chaffed by all public school 
boys, and retaliates not. He is good at draughts, understands the 
mysteries of backgammon, and when you are dining with his family 
delights them by the clever way in which he puzzles you by astute 
arithmetical questions culled from the “ Key to Walkingame’s Tutor’s 
Assistant.” He is the boy who, in younger days, repeats, “ My name 
is Norval,” standing on a chair, and who, when he arrives at man’s 
estate, is pronounced to be an “agrecable rattle,” and so clever in 
acting charades and private theatricals. He is partial to ‘‘ Evenings at 
Home,” but abjures “ Robinson Crusoe” as “a book that could not 
possibly be founded on fact.” He is the admiration of his sisters, who 
think him so gentlemanly and amusing, who superintend the curling of 
his hair, and who work him fragile braces and useless slippers. He is 
generally the son of a rich man, and accordingly is made much of by 
his private tutor, who excuses his late arrival at the scholastic parlour, 
who asks tenderly after his father’s health, and kotoos to him as only 
struggling tutors can. In after life he is to society what Martin Tupper 
and Coventry Patmore are to literature—he is a chip in the porridge 
of the world, harmless, inoffensive, self-satisfied, and utterly useless. 
The Street Boy—the Ishmael of modern times, his hand being 
against every man, and every man’s hand being against, and when- 
ever there is an opportunity upon, him. He is a bully and a tyrant, 
and the terror of London generally; the terror of old ladies, whom he 
hates with an instinctive hatred, to whose pursuit he calls forth 
tribes of his own class, to whom he discloses the advent of the apocry- 
phal “ mad bull,” whose legs he pinches, uttering at the same time the 
simulated yelpings of the maddened dog. He is hated by foreign 
gentlemen of fantastic appearance, ridiculing them in the public streets, 
calling attention to the length of their beards, or the curious cut of 
their hats and garments, and addressing them with the mystic words 
“ Shallabala !” and “ Mossoo,” which he believes to be the staple idiom 
of their language. He is hated by omnibus conductors, whose atten- 
tion he calls by loud cries of “ Hi!” and to whom, on their looking 
round, he addresses the friendly “ sight;” by gaping, mooning old 
gentlemen, to whom he points out imaginary balloons, by watch- 
makers and corkcutters, who practise their occupation in the windows 
of their shops, and who are driven mad by the rapid pantomime with 
which he imitates their movements, and by his repeated endeavours to 
startle them so that their fingers may suffer from their inattention. 
He is hated by poulterers, before whose shops he appears unceasingly, 
handling hares and rabbits, and crying “ Mie-aw!” and “ Poor puss ;” 
by policeman for his unremitting inquiries after the health of their 
inspectors and his ardent pursuit of knowledge in the matter of the 
theft of the rabbit-pie ; by the lame and the blind, and by all mendi- 
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cants; but he is respected by the proprietors of Punch, by ballad 
singers, and by the itinerant vendors of articles, to all of whom he is 
an early and a constant audience ; and without his lending himself’ to 
be operated upon, how could the man who removes the stains from 
our clothes hope to prosper ? 

Music may be said to have charms to soothe the savage street boy, 
or rather to render him tolerably quiet for the space of a few minutes, 
and he will listen with complaisance even to the most cholera-producing 
organ. The Ethiopians are his great delight: he likes their shirts and 
collars and the patterns of their trousers, and he more especially 
delights in the leader of the band with the tow wig and the leaden 
spectacles. He himself is generally musical, and accompanies his 
songs with obligatos on two bits of slate, or a Jew’s harp, or, worse 
than all, an old Lowther Arcade accordian. Where he picks up the 
tunes that he sings is a wonder—he knows them and whistles them 
long before they are upon the organs; and it is from his repertoire that 
the burlesque writer selects those airs which he knows will be most 
popular and most appreciated parodies. His Terpsichorean exercises 
are generally confined to the wondrous “ double-shuffle,” and to scraps 
of wild and weird-like dances performed round the objects of his attack. 
He is generally engaged in some profession—perhaps in the green- 
grocery line, when he encases his head in the empty basket as he 
returns from his errands, wearing the handle as a chin-strap, and deck- 
ing his person with an old sack ; or he may be a butcher, in which case 
he furtively adorns his hair with suet, and wears long and pointed curls, 
known among the female servants in his neighbourhood as “ Bill's 
aggerawaters.” Or he may be a printer, blackfaced and paper-capped, 
sitting at dead of night in the outer chamber of the grinding newspaper 
writer, and never thoroughly awake. He may be a fishmonger with a 
garment of flannel which is contrived to pay a double debt, serving him 
at once for apron and pocket-handkerchief ; or a poulterer, or a grocer ; 
but, whatever his occupation, he holds firm to one grand purpose, and 
never allows his pleasure to be at all interfered with by his business. 
Walking leisurely along with his oilskin-covered basket, filled with 
medicines, on the immediate receipt of which depends, perhaps, life 
and death, he will stop and enjoy the humours of Punch, or run half a 
mile in the opposite direction after a fire-engine, or be beguiled by a ery 
of “Stop thief.” Of course, on his return home, he will tell a lie to 
screen himself, and be summarily kicked and cuffed: indeed, looking 
at the wonderful life led by the Street-boy—his exposure to cold, 
hunger, and misery; his want of education and lack of kind treatment 
—we must not wonder at his growing into the lounging, ill-con- 
ditioned, ignorant, hardened cub, which, in nine out of ten cases, he 
becomes. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 


Scene.—A Snuggery, nearly filled by a large round table and a small cottage 
piano. The remaining space is occupied by a dumb-waiter and the persons of 
various contributors to the “Train” Monthly Magazine, who are discovered 
carousing. 

The Editor.—Gentlemen, oblige me with a silence in which you could hear a pun 
drop. Our friend Macaire is about to give us his “ Song of the Train.” 

[Mr. Macaire takes his seat at the piano, with great alacrity, and pre- 
ludizes. A dead silence. 

A Sarcastic Contributor in red whiskers (quietly ).—1 hope it will be something 
nice and clever about our “ Whistle at starting ;’’ ‘‘ Terminus, No. 5, Paternoster- 
row;” “Traffic-master, Mr. Groombridge;” * Tickets, one shilling,” and so on, 
because I am fond of beautiful imagery in poetry. 

Editor.—Will the nearest Ajax have the kindness to beat that Thersites into 
goodliness. Mr, Macaire, we are all attention. 


THE SONG OF THE TRAIN. 


“ Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Make sure of your curb and rein,” 
But Vll snap the pens in your puny hands 
That would stop the wheels of the Train ! 
With logs of wood to upset me, try, 
From the skulls of blockheads cleft. 
Serunch ! they go—sticks, stones, let fly— 
But behind in scorn they're left. 








The steam is up and away we go ! 
On a road that’s bright and new ; 
Old coach proprietors, heavy and slow, 
Our course with anguish view. 
Meetings they call, and bills they print, 
And their feeble voices strain : 
“Travel with us, nor your life’s term stint, 
By that murderous, headlong Train.” 
The steam is up and away we go! 
There’s a frowning mountain’s side— 
Never its mysteries man might know 
Into its heart we ride ! 
Here is a yawning valley of death, 
Venture across it not- 
1! in a whistle and breath, 
We are over it like a shot. 





No one has dar 


The steam is up and away we go ! 
mn y . 
Chrough vales and pastures green ; 
By the old roundabout turnpikes slow 
Ne’er had these lands been seen. 
Hamlets, villages, cities, seas, 
Sever’d as by l 
May sing to each other like birds on trees, 
For the Train unites them all. 








a wall, 








(A pplause.) 
Editor.—Mr. Macaire, your health ! 
[Tt is drunk enthusiastically. A pause. 
The Sarcastic Contributor (with a sigh).—I wish he had alluded to the stokers by 


name, and mentioned that extra luggage would be charged for, with a clause 
against the issue of return tickets. 
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Editor.—Rameses, do be quiet. 

An Amazed Contributor (rising)—Mr. Chairman, pardon me. Mr. Editor, I 
trust I am not out of order. I only arrived as our friend was commencing his 
song; and am consequently unacquainted with any resolutions that may have 
been carried by the meeting. May I ask the meaning of these extraordinary 
names? Why address, by the ruffianly appellation of Macaire,a gentleman who 
is dear to us all by the peaceful cognomen of — 


[A dozen hands are placed to his throat. 

All.—Silence, for your life. 

The Amazed Contributor (move so than ever—qurgling).—Help, murder ! 

Editor.—Release him. (The Amazed Contributor is released, but shows symptoms 
of wandering in his mind.) It serves you right for not being in time for supper. 
It has been decided that at these meetings, we are all known and addressed by 
assumed names. You have no objection ? 

The Amazed Contributor—By no means. I bow to the majority; but I should 
like to know why. 

Editor.—There are a hundred reasons. In the first place it is curréntly believed 
that a gentleman connected with the Morning Post is in attendance up the chimney 
to report our conversation. The remaining ninety-nine I will impart to you 
on a more leisurely occasion. In the mean time, you are requested to name 
yourself. 

The Contributor.—Must the assumed personality have any afiinity with the 
real one ? 

Editov.—That is purely optional. Our melodious friend here, who has just 
favoured us, though the best dressed mman in London, and the most exemplary 
of husbands and citizens, has chosen to identify himself with a ragged French 
cnt-throat and highwayman. He offered to explain his choice, by proving that 
there was an inner myth in the typical character of Macaire, in keeping with the 
personality of an original thinker, to a certain extent at war with society in his 
opinions ; but of course we were not going to stand that. The motives of our 
short friend in the red whiskers, who is the most inoffensive of Admiralty clerks 
oreathing, in imploring (as he did, with tears) to be looked upon as the represen- 
tative of RAMESES THE GREAT— 

The Contributor alluded to (rising, with deep feeling)—Pardon me. The reasons 
are of a strictly private nature, involving the most sacred interests. I am sure 
the meeting would not wish— 

Editor.—Sit down (RAMESEs affects to weep).—Again ; why the Honorable Con- 
tributor in the King of Sardinia’s moustaches, who has never been out of London 
in his life, whose knowledge of Wales is confined to an intimacy with its nocturnal 
rabbits, should so particularly wish to be styled Ap Shenkin 

Ap Shenkin (grugily).—That’s my business. (Cries of “ Chair.”) 

Editor (to the new comer).—Come, don’t be all night. 

The no longer Amazed, but Reflective Contributor.—Eh? I’m sure I don’t know. 
I remember once writing a series of papers under the signature of Philip Quarll—— 

Editov.—That will do. You are a species of English hermit. You live by your- 
self, and nobody knows where. Quite sufficient. Well, Mr. Quarll (you'll soon 
learn the other name, by the way, I’m simply “the Editor;”) and pray what did 
you think of Macaire’s song. 

Quarll.—I thought it admirabie. 

Editor.—Of course you did. You think everything admirable, just as Macaire 
himself thinks everything detestable. 

A voice in a foreign accent.—Fools, both! 

Quarll (starting up).— What is the Doctor doing here? I thought these meetings 
were to be exclusive. He is not a contributor. He does not even depend upon 
literature for the means of subsistence. 

The Doctor.—He is not such an ass ! 

Ap Shenkin (rising).—1I am answerable for the Doctor. Don’t turn him out. 
He will be most valuable to us, He is the human embodiment of the spirit of 
negation. We want something of the kind to keep our enthusiasm in check. 
Macaire is all very well in his way, but he only knocks down things with a view 
to building them up again on improved principles. Rameses serves us with a 
sarcasm, as a lawyer serves us with a writ, to keep us straight in our accounts 
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on established forms. Macaire would pull down London to replant Paradise. 
Rameses believes that we have all got to live in London and had better make 
the best of it. He would have the strictest order preserved, and is an 
enthusiast for metropolitan improvements. Both have faith and hope of some 
kind, and really mean what we all mean. But the Doctor has no faith in a 
niillennial Paradise, and has long given up London asabad job. He believes in, 
hopes for, nothing. I remember hearing of an eccentric religious sect in America, 
which failed because its disciples, in the words of my informant (with all reapect 
to the Editor, 1 have been out of London), “ didn’t believe in no devil; and,” he 
added, “ take my word for it, Sir, you can’t get along without a devil in these 
matters.” Oblige me by retaining the Doctor. 

Editor.—Doctor, we shall be always happy to see you. 

The Doctor.—My attendance at these meetings will be regulated by the quality 
of refreshment and amusement offered me. 

Quarll.—In my unsolicited character of universal apologist, which I am far from 
disclaiming, allow me to endorse the advocacy of my friend, Ap Shenkin, by a 
defence of the Doctor (since I find him tolerated) on the authority of two able 
poets. Mr. Longfellow, who is a gentleman and a scholar, winds up his “Golden 
Legend” with an implication that Lucifer (who has been a prominent member of 
the dramatis persone throughout; and, I need scarcely say, in the hands of 
Longfellow, has well sustained his mischievous character) is a necessary element in 
the great system of the moral universe. Mr. Browning, also, in his late work, 
“Men and Women,” speaks his own mind (albeit, through the lips of a sophist 
Catholic bishop) when he alludes to “this glorious evil.” What's the matter with 
Ramesis ? ” 

Rameses (faintly )—Nothing ! it’s over. You alluded to Men and Women, and 
I thought perhaps you might have read it—that’s all. Of course, a moment’s 
reflection—— 

Quarll.—But I have read it from beginning to end. Browning is a great 
man. 

The Doctor (musingly).—I wish somebody would kill that great blue-bottle 
that keeps buzzing against the window. What the devil he means by kicking up 
such a row at this unseasonable time of year, I can’t tell. Perhaps I could 
understand him if I were a blue-bottle ; but being merely a man, I should like to 
gmash him for his infernal out-of-place noise. 

Macaire.—I see the allusion, Doctor. I remember a recent article on Browning 
in that capital paper, The Illustrated Times, in which occurred the following 
passage :—‘‘ The curse of modern poetry is the ostracism of which we have 
complained. Poets write for themselves or a small circle of admirers. Nay, 
would it not be fairer to add that they do not write at all? They simply think 
and feel, and jot down any jingling indications of their thoughts and feelings 
that may come uppermost, trusting to the appreciation of a few congenial 
spirits, capable of thinking and feeling exactly as they do, for their compre- 
hension.” 

Ap Shenkin.—I wish Ihad Macaire’s verbal memory ! 

Quarll.—It’s a capital paper, that Illustrated Times! 

Editor.—Gentlemen, allow me to explain Mr. Macaire’s wonderful verbal memory, 
and enthusiastic admiration of the Jllustrated Times. He is engaged upon the 
paper, and wrote the article in question, himself. 

Macaire (hurriedly ).—Quarll, give us a song. 

All.—A song from Quarll. 

Rameses (addressing himself to the ceiling).—Just by luck! It isn't often one 
hears a man talk, even like a book! and here, just as the unhoped-for pleasure 
offers itself of hearing people talk like an illustrated weekly newspaper 
your pardon, Mr. Quarll. 

All.—Quarll’s song! Quarll’s song! 

Quarll.—No ; hang it ! you know I never si 
to hear hiraself. Come, Gaunt, sing for me. 

Gaunt.—Oh ! really, Mr. Quarll. 

All.—A song from Gaunt. 

Gauut.—Well, if you will have it. 

All.—Order! Now Gaunt. 








I beg 





Here's Gaunt evidently dying 
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JOHN OF GAUNT SINGS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Gerad aus dem Wirtshaus.) 
Out of the grog-shop I've stepp’d in the street. 
Road, what’s the matter? you’re loose on your feet ; 
Staggering, swaggering, reeling about, 
Road, you're in liquor, past question or doubt. 


Gas lamps, be quiet—stand up if you please. 

What the deuce ails you ! you’re weak in the knees ; 
Some on your heads—in the gutter, some sunk— 
Gas lamps, I see it, you’re all of you drunk. 


Angels and ministers! look at the moon— 
Shining up there like a paper balloon, 
Winking like mad at me : Moon, I’m afraid— 
Now I’m convinced—oh ! you tipsy old jade! 


Here’s a phenomenon : look at the stars— 
Jupiter, Ceres, Uranus and Mars, 
Dancing quadrilles ; caper’d 
Heavenly bodies ! this ous 





shuffled, and hopp’d. 
it to be stopp’d. 











Down come the houses ! each drunk as a king— 
Can’t say I fancy much this sort of thing; 
Inside the bar, it was safe and all right, 

I shall go back there, and stop for the night. 


Editov.—Touchingly beautiful, John! May I ask your motive in selecting so 
exquisite a morceau for this occasion ? 
Gaunt.—To annoy some of you white kid young gentlemen, who are doing your 
best to degrade literature to the 
some awfully coarse things for the 

Editor—You needn't troub 
rejected in advance. 

Ap Shenkin.—That was a capital translation, Jack. Whose? Bulwer's? 

*" Gaunt—WHAT? Hang it, no; you don’t mean it. I was once mistaken for 
Bulwer, personally, at an evening party. The result was, that I shaved off my 
moustache, and wore green spectacles for a month, and even then I was not quite 
reconciled to my identity. ‘The translation is my own. 

Quarll.—Surely, Mr. Gaunt, you do not wish to deny that Bulwer is one of our 
greatest writers | 

Gaunt.—He'’s a beast ! 

Editor.—Mr. Gaunt ! 

Gaunt.—But heis! The idea ofa fellow imitating the worst part of Sterne—— 

The Doctor.—Arcades ambo— 

Editor.—Really, doctor-—— 

The Doctor.—Pardon me, I have been reading Mr. Hannay’s works, and the habit 
of displaying such classical erudition as I possess comes like second nature. 

Gaunt.—-The Doctor is right. I detest Sterne—but not half so much as I detest 
Bulwer. I have a certain respect for Jonathan Wild, but the most withering con- 
tempt for his plagiarist, Blueskin. A hawk is a cruel bird; but there is something 
pretty in the skill with which he strikes a pigeon; whereas, a malicious gander, 
giving himself hawk-like airs to. swoop on a tadpole, is insufferably ridiculous. 

Editor.—John of Gaunt, you are a malicious gander yourself; let Bulwer alone 
and leave off swooping. 

Gaunt.—T'll see Bulwer———in worse company first. He is just the sort of man 
not to let alone. He is mischievous and powerful; he has heaps of money and 
heaps of energy; he has as many newspapers at his back as a South Carolinan 
planter has slaves; he pervades and monopolises literature; he has got himself 


level of a school-girl’s album, I mean to write 


rain — 
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e yourself to send them in, John. They are 
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pronounced A 1—and what must be the public estimation of an order in which 
Bulwer occupies the foremost numerical rank in the first alphabetical division ? 
Answer, Contempt. 

Editor.—John, you are not well this evening; take another nap. Change the 
conversation. 

Ap Shenkin.—Who are the people on the “ Idler.” 

Quarll.—Hannay and Co. University-and-water (with a dash of—no, not gin, 
but a little cheap claret in it). Fellows, who, if you once get into their pillory, 
will pelt you with Greek roots, like so many cabbage-stumps. 

Ali,—Shame ! 

Quarll.—ti hope I’ve hurt nobody’s feelings. Pardon a figure of speech. I have 
the greatest admiration for Mr. Hannay. Iam told he only aspires to the appre- 
ciation of half-a-dozen literary men. I should say there must be at least five on the 
“Tdler.” I should like to make the other one. 

Editor.— Hannay is one of your men, Ramesis, who talk like a book. 

Rameses. —Exactly ; and the only time I ever met him the book he talked like 
was “ Enfield’s Speaker.” 

Editor.—To do Hannay justice he is the greatest epigrammatist of the day. 

Ap Shenkin.—Except Jerrold; but he’s so dreadfully bitter. 

The Doctor.—Quite a mistake. Jerrold is not bitter. 

Ap Shenkin.—What ! 

The Doctor.—I see you have fallen into the trap ; it isa little innocent contrivance 
of his. He is like the gentleman in the play, who paid a fellow to go about calling 
him “ Stingy Jack,” on the grounds that a man to be called stingy must be believed 
be rich. Just so Jerrold gets his friends to go about calling him bitter, that the 
world may take it for granted he is clever. It is a very excellent plan. 

Quarll.—Somebody have the kindness to chain the Doctor up for a thousand 
years. 

Macaive.—I see, Doctor ; a sort of “ not-kissed-your-keeper’s-daughter expedient.” 
The discussion as to whether Jerrold be a viper or not is never allowed to drop for 
a moment, lest it should be discovered that he is an ass, 

Quarll.—Gentleman, is it good policy in us, as young authors, hoping to be old 
and respected ourselves some day, to commence by abusing our seniors and 
superiors. 

Macaire.—I never abused a superior in my life. 

Editor.—Then, I presume, we are to understand that you recognise none, as you 
abuse everybody. 

Macaive.—I beg your pardon. Quarll is my superior as a picturesque essayist; 
you are my superior in physical health and strength; Ap Shenkin is my superior 
in perseverance and courage; the Doctor in coolness and universal information ; 
Rameses in luxuriance of whisker; Hales, the Norfolk giant, is my superior in 
height; Meyerbeer is my superior as a musician; Lyon Playfair as a chemist ; 
Paxton as a gardener; Snooks as a carpenter. 

Editor.—Tennyson as a poet, Macaire ? 

Macaire.—1'm afraid so—but we'll see about that some day, I detest that slavish 
principle known as hero-worship. It is an excuse for any human villany. 
According to its tenets a man may be filthy because Diogenes was; a drunkard 
because Addison was; a swindler because Sheridan was; a reprobate because 
Savage was; an oppressor because Napoleon was ; a glutton because Johnson was ; 
nay, to push it to extremes, a murderer because Rush was. 

Rameses.—I remember an eminent young person (distinguished in literature) of 
my acquaintance, who was afraid to go into aswimming-bath. His defence against 
the charge of cowardice was, that Peter the Great was always frightened of the 
water. 

John of Gaunt.—I know a great many young poets who are conceited prigs 
because Tennyson is. Go on Macaire. 

Macaire.—Gaunt’s friend, Bulwer, wrote a detestable comedy with the detestable 
moral that, because the worst of human beings possess some redeeming quality, we 
are to forgive and tolerate all their atrocities. It is the arch-plea of Conservatism. 
A bad king is to be left on the throne because he is kind to his children ; a tyran- 
nous oligarchy should be allowed to squeeze the vitals out of a fair country because 
it encourages painters; Vohles must continue to fatten, like an ogre, on Chancery 
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suits because he supports his aged father at Taunton; you mustn’t dethrone 
Charles the First; you mustn’t conspire against Borgia or Medici; you mustn’t 
call Vohles a scoundrel. It’s another form of hero-worship. Because Dickens is 
the best novelist of the day (or any other in his own unique sphere) we are 
not to ridicule his pretensions to being a didactic teacher and political reformer. 
Because Bulwer has a turn for constructing good melo-dramatic stories, we are 
to accept him as a moralist, philosopher, poet, and (save the mark !) humourist 
I worship qualities, not men. The more great qualities a man unites in his own 
personality the more of my worship he secures. I despise toadyism to mere 
intellect as much as to mere rank or money. As old Sandie Mackay says, in 
“ Alton Locke” (Kingsley, by the ways is immeasurably my superior in heaven 
knows how many noble attributes), “Shall I boo down to a bit of brains any 
more than to a stock or a stone ”” No; let us have the truth on all subjects. 
It is a crime to call a spade a soup-ladle. 


“Out, Dunciad, out, and let the secret pass— 
The secret to each fool that he’s an ass””— 
or he will never mend his folly. 

Editov.—Y ou are for the truth at all hazards, Macaire. ? 

Macaire.—Ruat celum! (I hope that’s good Latin.) 

Editor.—Then have some now. You are an intense bore. Doctor, you are 
the only stranger present. Propose success to the “Train” in the neatest 
possible speech. 

The Doctor (rising solemnly ).—Gentlemen, when I look round upon this bril- 
liant but devoted assemblage—when I see the beaming countenances of nearly a 
dozen young heroes enlisted in that noble cause, to the members of whose army 
the crown of martyrdom is certain—Literature—I cannot repress a sigh, and only 
with difficulty a tear. (Disayrecable impression.) Gentlemen, you have my 
deepest reverence and honour. My feelings towards you are much the same as 
those with which I regard a fresh transport ship-load of recruits leaving South- 
ampton for the Crimea. You are pleased with your new ship—your hearts are 
gay—your pluck undaunted—you give hearty cheers, and sail off manfully to be 
cut to pieces, and end miserably. (Cries of “Of'! off!” ) Gentlemen, I have 
now before my eyes young Chattertons, whose death potion is yet undistilled ; 
young Savages (a good many young savages), who do not know what the inside of 
a prison is like; future Otways, who never yet wanted a penny roll; light- 
hearted Goldsmiths, not dreaming of difficulties ; gentle Cowpers, in all the pride 
of youth and sanity ; embryo Swifts, with unsoftened brains. (A voice, “ Throw 
a bottle at his head.” ) Gentlemen, I repeat, I cannot but reverence your magna- 
nimity and heroism; and when I look forward to the interminable vista before 
you of respectable friends offended, of enemies made, of manuscripts rejected, of 
dramatic productions condemned, of copy unpaid for 

Voices.—Down with him! Strangle him! Tear him to pieces! Off, Doctor ! 
&e., ke. 

The Doctor (complacently ).—Gentlemen, I have the honour of wishing you all 
a happy New Year. 

Editor.—Aroint thee, Doctor ! Hence, horrible shadow! We won't have it. 
Gentlemen—The Train! It will succeed and it shall succeed. It shall sell 
enormously. There shall not be a bad debt in its ledger any more than a bad 
line in its pages. It shall keep us all in perennial health ‘and spirits. Such of us 
as are single shall marry, and such as are married shall be happy. We will grow 
in wit, and worth, and sense, unheeding critic’s pen, and that proverbially vexa- 
tious lack of pence shall not trouble us. Excelsior! There’s a good time coming. 
Gentlemen—The Train ! 

All_—The Train! The Train! 

The Doctor (rising solus)—Success to swindling ! 





( Scere closes. ) 
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SOVEREIGN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


49, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 





TRUSTEES. 
THE EARL TALBOT. SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, Banrr. 
HENRY POWNALL, Esa. B. BOND CABBELL, Esa. 





HIS Office, the new income of which was doubled 

during the last year, presents the security of a 

large paid-up Capital; Moderate Premiums for home 

and foreign risks; no Stamp Duty is charged, and all 
Policies are declared indisputable. 

The last Bonus added four-fifths of the Premium 
paid to some of the participating policies. 

Provision can be made for the payment of a certain 
sum on attaining any given age (as fifty, fifty-five, or 
sixty,) or at death if it occur previously. 

By a small annual payment, £100 may be secured 
to a child on attaining the age of fourteen, eighteen, 
or twenty-one. 

Prospectuses and other information will be furnished 
on application to 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years by 
WILLIAM 8. hag saab pS when plated by the patent process 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all pee npg? very best article next to 
sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully.or ornamentally, 
as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle Thread or Bruns- King’s 
Pattern. wick Pattern. 


Tea S rd 18 26s 82 
lea Spoons, pet dozen ...... Ss. : Ss. 
Dessert Fork. ae bar ee 30s. 40s. 46s, 
Dessert OCR eee 30s. 42s. 48s. 
Table For . ake 40s. 56s.” 64s, 
Table Spoons ,, emotes 40s, 58s, 66s. 


Tea and Coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED, 


’ Table and Forks, full size, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 

+p pdm eatin 128, ie 288 us BOs, 
Dessert ditto and ditto ........+066 10s. ... Qe. ... 25s, 
I NON i kiskcccccecocccccspesadescace Ss: .. Vis... 128, 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


HE most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that are 
remunerative only because of the pees of the sales. Three-and-a-half inch 
ivory-handled table knives, with hig shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; ot re to 
match, 10s. 3 if to balance, noe ozen extra; carvers, 4s. per 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, a per nag Fach with = 
ferules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone: table knives, 7s. 3 desserts 
5s. 6d. ; carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; black horn table knivés, Poe aa sae dozen ; 
desserts, 6s: ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 1s. each. ‘The en stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and othe and of the new plated 
carvers. 


HOT AIR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE’S STOVES. 


TOVES for the economical and safe heating of halls, shops, warehouses, 
wittiant’ basements, and the like, being at this ‘season demanded, 
S. BURTON invites attention ‘to his unrivalled unrivalled srmerenents 
one or the other, to every conceivable’ oy 
10s. each to 30 — His variety of REG 
FENDERS, and kitchen ranges is the largest inex. 
The alterations and additions to these ee soca 
far the largest i in Europe), which occupied the whole of DA aad 
3 they are of such a character that the entire of HIGHT T HOUSES 
devoted to the oad y of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL 
MOUSE cong tg pede Y (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 


and Japanned Wares, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
niahing!felides in the sclest Show Rooms s0 a8 to afford to partie fur- 
a juliaees ck in the selection of goods that onanet lenges fee elsewhere. 
with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD-STREET ; |, 14,2, AND 3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
AND 4, 5, AND ts seas 6 LONDON. : 





























